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PREFACE 


The documents printed in the following pages have 
been transcribed and edited from the originals which are 
to be found in English libraries. The Rogers diary is No. 3 
of the Baxter Unbound MSS 4° & 8’ in Dr. Williams’ Library 
located at 14 Gordon Square, London, W. C. 1. It consists 
of forty-one leaves of an anonymous unbound paper book 
measuring 534 by 734 inches. The edges and corners are 
much frayed, and approximately the bottom inch of the 
first four folios has been torn off. The numbering of the 
pages indicates that originally there were at least forty- 
nine folios, of which the first six and the twenty-fourth and 
twenty-fifth are now missing. The extant pages are those 
numbered 13-46 and 51-98. 

In his will the diarist left his papers to his sons “Dan- 
yell and Ezekiell and to my cosin [John] Rogers of 
Dedham, with those which concerne my state in my Chris- 
tian practize, which are seaven, which I will some to use 
some of them and other some other of them as they please.” 
At the end of the seventeenth century some of the Rogers 
manuscripts fell into the hands of that tireless collector of 
materials for Puritan history, Roger Morrice,” and _ his 
amanuensis transcribed portions of one of the diaries in the 
volume now entitled ‘“Morrice I.’ The Morrice Manu- 
scripts found their way into Dr. Williams’ Library at an 
early date, but the original diaries were neglected, and the 
portion which has been preserved was only saved by its 
being inserted, along with other papers, in the manuscripts 
of Richard Baxter, for whom Morrice acted as literary exec- 
utor. However, Benjamin Brook made use of the tran- 
scribed excerpts in his account of Rogers, published in 1813 
in his Lives of the Puritans. 

In 1858 W. H. Black, the noted antiquarian, cata- 
logued the manuscripts in the Dr. Williams collection, and 
his three-volume longhand description of them is now in 
the library. In one of the volumes of the Baxter group, 

1. Morrice M. Section XIII, p. 10. For a sketch of Morrice and the history 
of his manuscripts, see Albert Peel, Seconde Parte of a Register (2 vols., Cambridge, 


1915), I, 1-20, and the article by the same author in Transactions of the Congrega- 
tional Historical Society, V (1912), 298-800. ef. pp. 370-371, 
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he found thirty-five leaves of the manuscript here present- 
ed, and six more in the loose fragments of the collection. 
He arranged the sheets in their proper order, and gave the 
document its present classification. Since that time, so far 
as I am aware, no scholar has made use of this document. 
The Third Report of the Royal Commission on Historical 
Manuscripts (London, 1872), which covers these manu- 
scripts (pp. 365-6), dealt only with sources valuable for 
“general history.” 


Mr. Black attempted to determine the authorship of 
“this curious Puritan relic (which perhaps is unique of its 
kind). He noted the acquaintanceship with Newman, Cul- 
verwel, Leaper, Fenner, and Field, the fact that the author 
was born at Chelmsford, had a son Ezekiel born February 
1587/8, was the subject of an excommunication, 30 Nov. 
1589, and “that he lived long enough to review these rec- 
ords of his experience in the years 1608, 1613, 1617, 1618, 
as appears by notes written in the margins’ (cf. page 100n). 
But from a mention of Cambridge in the diary he concluded 
that the author was a minister in that city, and decided 
that “of all persons of that time described in Brook’s Lives 
of the Puritans Paul Baine [who curiously enough was 
probably a student in Rogers’ school, cf. p. 27n.] seems most 
likely to be identified as the writer: but farther research 
perhaps may ascertain the truth.” This additional labor 
may be briefly described. Upon examination of the diary, 
Cambridge was found to be rather the location of the 
author’s old university and the object of occasional visits, 
than his home. The fact that the writer lived only some 
twenty miles from the coast (p. 79) made it certain that 
he did not reside in the university town, which is over forty 
miles inland. With Cambridge residents eliminated, Rich- 
ard Rogers was at once suggested as the author because of 
the inclusion of portions of his identified diaries in the Mor- 
rice Manuscripts, as mentioned above. All the details con- 
cerning the author which Mr. Black collected—with the 
exception of the excommunication in 1589, for which cor- 
roborating details are lacking—fit the description of Rich- 
ard Rogers which we have from other sources. Although 
no other specimens of Rogers’ handwriting are available, 
the Rogers hypothesis is confirmed by the virtual identity 
of the wording of one passage with certain lines in his pub- 
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lished works (p. 94n), and by the discovery in the Holman 
Manuscripts of a copy of an inscription containing the first 
name of his wife, who is referred to in the diary by that 
name in an abbreviated form (p. 22). 


Of the authorship of the Ward diary there has never 
been any question. Though it is also anonymous, un- 
broken tradition, a comparison of the handwriting with 
that of Ward’s signed letters in the Tanner Collection, and 
clear internal evidence unite in ascribing it to Samuel 
Ward. The document is to be found in a bound paper book 
of ninety-five leaves, measuring 5 by 6 inches. In addition 
to the diary the volume also contains many blank pages 
and some sermon notes. These were made from the dis- 
courses of others, of which the first is apparently one deliver- 
ed by Laurence Chaderton on March 7, 1591-2, over three 
years before the beginning of the diary. 


After Ward’s death, all his papers were committed to 
his friend, Ralph Brownrigg, Bishop of Exeter (p. 45n), 
who thirteen years later returned them to Seth Ward, who 
was a protégé of the diarist but no relation. In 1689, when 
Seth Ward, then Bishop of Salisbury, died, he left nearly 
a trunkful of the papers of Samuel Ward to his nephew, also 
named Seth Ward, with the request that the complete docu- 
ments be either printed or “given to the Library in Sidney 
College Cambridge there to be preserved.” The will was 
contested, and the nephew died before he could fulfill this 
request. His widow gave the manuscripts to a Thomas 
Ward, apparently another relative, who thereupon com- 
municated with the authorities of Samuel Ward’s old 
college. They requested the manuscripts, which were 
sent in March 1692/3 (Harleian 7038, fol. 137). Only this 
volume and one other, a commonplace book of Ward’s, are 
now in the college library. Just when the others were 
dispersed we do not know, but Thomas Baker, the histo- 
rian of Cambridge, had access to some of them, and from 
his transcripts we have reprinted additional fragments of 
Ward’s autobiographical writings. The Baker manu- 
scripts in the Harleian collection in the British Museum 
and in the Cambridge University Library are too well 
known to scholars to need description. The many letters 
to Ward to be found in the Tanner Manuscripts in the 
Bodleian were doubtless. part of the contents of the trunk, 
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as Bishop Tanner, the collector, who died in 1735, had 
many Cambridge connections. 


The Ward diary is not mentioned in The Third Report 
of the Royal Commission on Historical Manuscripts, which 
professes to cover the collection of Sidney Sussex College, 
but it is described in M. R. James’ published catalogue of the 
manuscripts in that library. It has been used by at least 
three historians. G. M. Edwards in his history of Sidney 
Sussex College, published in 1899, quotes from the diary 
to explain the character of the third Master. The account 
of Christ’s College by John Peile, which appeared in the 
following year, has a five page summary of the diary (pp. 
107-111), inserted as an illustration of the college life of 
the time, and the work was also used in the Biographical 
Dictionary of that college by the same author, which was 
published in 1910. Lastly, R. G. Usher, in his Reconstruc- 
tion of the English Church (1, 259-60), quotes from the 
diary with the remark that “we could hardly have a better 
opportunity to observe the inner workings of a Puritan 
mind of this [moderate] stamp.”’ 


In the preparation of this work complete and fully 
annotated transcripts of the documents were prepared. In 
the case of the Ward diary this work was greatly facilitated 
by the existence of a transcript prepared in 1913 by Alfred 
Rogers of the Cambridge University Library, who was in 
turn assisted in his work by an older transcript made about 
1879 by J. Richards, M. A., sometime fellow of the college. 
This Rogers transcript was kindly placed at my disposal by 
the Governing Body of Sidney Sussex College. It was cor- 
rected by comparison with the original, and it is this re- 
vised version of the Rogers’ transcript which appears in 
this volume. | 

The complete texts appear repetitious and confused. 
This is partly because of actual reduplication of similar 
entries, and, especially in the case of the Rogers diary, 
because of the writer’s habit of making frequent changes 
in the text at dates subsequent to that of the original 
writing. Rogers was also accustomed to make preliminary 
marginal notes, which he expanded in the body of the text, 
and also marginal comments when he reread his diary. At 
the suggestion of the editors of this series, | have simpli- 
fied and abridged the text. Most of the uninteresting 
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marginalia have been eliminated, and the effort has been 
made to present only the original form of the body of the 
text. Exceptions have been made where the later inser- 
tions were made to clarify the original text—and so are 
essential to its understanding—and also in one or two 
places where preliminary notes were not properly written 
out. Such matter is included in the text without comment. 
Redundant passages have been omitted, but in the first part 
of each diary a large section has been left intact to illustrate 
the original style of the work. The resulting text 1s some- 
what less than half the length of the full one. For the 
benefit of any who may wish to consult them, the com- 
plete, annotated transcripts are being deposited in the 
respective libraries which contain the originals. 

In the details of preparing the Elizabethan material 
for publication I have endeavored to follow the best modern 
usage. Punctuation has been altered to current forms, but 
it has been kept at a minimum, especially in cases where 
it could affect an otherwise uncertain meaning. The sen- 
tence structure has been changed to the extent of break- 
ing up some of the longer sentences and combining some 
of the loose clauses, with corresponding changes in the cap- 
italization of initial words. In the Rogers transcript of 
the Ward diary the names of the Deity were capitalized, 
and these have been allowed to remain in the text. Other- 
wise the capitalization has been left as it stands, though 
it is not always possible to be certain whether the writers 
intended to capitalize or not. Abbreviations of proper 
Hames have, aiscepeen | leit ‘unaltered, . except, in’ ..the 
relatively few cases where it is possible to be reasonably 
certain of the identification. Abbreviations of other words 
have been expanded without comment in cases where there 
was no doubt as to the meaning and where the modern 
spelling is the same as Elizabethan spelling. Otherwise the 
letters added have been put in brackets, and, in cases where 
it seemed possible that another completed word was 
intended, a question mark inserted. Brackets and inter- 
rogation points have also been used to indicate passages 
in which the reading is doubtful. The dates have been 
reduced to a uniform style, and, for the sake of convenience 
and familiarity, the Authorized Version has been used when 
supplying biblical passages quoted in the text. The scat- 
tered pieces at the end of the Ward diary and in the “Ad- 
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versaria’ have been rearranged to secure chronological and 
logical order, as far as possible. Whenever the original 
order of the text has been altered, the change has been 
indicated by the insertion of the folio number. 

In accordance with the conditions governing the use 
of manuscripts in Dr. Williams’ Library, the following 
facts should be made clear. The Trustees of that institu- 
tion have allowed access to the manuscript, but are not 
responsible for the selection made. The editor, both for 
himself and his publishers, waives whatever copyright he 
may possess in the extracts made, so far as the exercise of 
that right might debar other scholars from using and pub- 
lishing the same material, and from working for that pur- 
pose on the same manuscripts. The same statements are, 
of course, also gladly made for the Governing Body of 
Sidney Sussex College and the Ward diary. 

The pictures of the two diarists here reproduced 
deserve a word of explanation. That of Ward is taken 
from a portrait in the Master’s Lodge of Sidney Sussex 
College, and owes its appearance in this volume to the kind- 
ness of the authorities of that college. The portrait of 
Rogers is taken from the original engraving in the posses- 
sion of my friend, Professor F. G. Marcham of Cornell 
University. It is also to be found (M, 3) in the Bibliotheca 
Chalcographa of Johannes Boissardus, published in Heidelberg 
in 1669. In Notes and Queries (1st ser. V, 508), Colonel J. L. 
Chester, a scholar of the middle of the last century, states 
that he once saw an oil portrait of Rogers of the size called 
“Kit cat’, but, since the lady who owned it cherished it as 
a likeness of John Rogers, the first Marian martyr, he 
refrained from mentioning her name, and I have been 
unable to locate this picture. 


It is a pleasure to express my gratitude to all those 
who have so kindly assisted me in the preparation of this 
work. The Trustees of Dr. Williams’ Library have given 
their permission to publish the Rogers diary, and the 
Librarian, Mr. Stephen K. Jones, and his staff have shown 
me every possible courtesy. The Governing Body of Sidney 
Sussex College has given a similar permission, and E. J. 
Passant, M. A:, the Librarian of: the college, has been 
equally helpful, often at considerable inconvenience to 
himself. Guy Parsloe, B. A., Secretary of the Institute of 
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Historical Research, and his assistants have been most hos- 
pitable in providing research accommodations during sever- 
al summers. The facilities of the British Museum and the 
courtesies of its staff are, of course, proverbial in the schol- 
arly world. Professor Wallace Notestein, formerly of 
Cornell, and now Sterling Professor of English History at 
Yale, who directed my first research in the field of Puritan- 
ism, has also taken a helpful interest in the preparation of 
this work. Other friends, A. B. Emden, M. A., Principal of 
my old academic body, St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, Professor 
F. G. Marcham of Cornell University, Professor Wilhelm 
Pauck of Chicago Theological Seminary, Dr. Ross Hoff- 
man of New York University, and Professor L. R. Gott- 
schalk of my own department, have read the work in manu- 
script and made valuable suggestions, though the responsi- 
bility for the final content is, of course, mine. Lastly, the 
editors of this series, Professors Robert Hastings Nichols 
of Auburn Theological Seminary and Matthew Spinka of 
Chicago Theological Seminary, have rendered far more 
than the usual assistance in the final preparation of the 
work. 
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THE PURITAN CHARACTER AS SEEN IN 
THE DIARIES 


The two diaries here printed are set forth as a contri- 
bution to the better understanding of the Puritan way of 
life, which has played such an important part in the drama 
of the development of Anglo-Saxon civilization. It is, how- 
ever, clearly impossible, in such a work, to present any 
exhaustive treatment of the subject of Puritan character 
as a whole. The beginnings of Puritanism may be traced 
back to the Middle Ages, and we have yet to see its end. 
It is obvious that a great movement, extending over such 
a period of time, and existing under such different circum- 
stances, must undergo great changes. Certain funda- 
mental attitudes may remain essentially unaltered through- 
out its history, but the details vary. Consequently, docu- 
ments from a single period can only illustrate, with any 
claim to adequacy, the Puritan character of that date. But 
while these documents cannot be of completely general 
significance, the period which they help to interpret is one 
of outstanding importance in the history of Puritanism. 
‘At the end of the sixteenth century the party was devel- 
oping in clarity of aim, in organization, and in the numbers 
of its adherents. It had not yet attained the success which 
brought about that fullness of unconscious, but none the 
less disastrous, compromise with material interests, which _ 
was the attitude of so many Puritans of a later day. Docu- 
ments depicting the Puritan character at this early stage 
of its development should be worth reproducing. 

Even if we confine ourselves to one period in the his- 
tory of a great movement, we cannot find a single uniform 
mould of character to which all its adherents conform. 
‘Temperaments vary from individual to individual, and men 
‘of widely differing natures may be found in any party. 
But, at a given time, it is possible to discover something 
approaching a predominant type, and, in this sense of the 
term, I think it may fairly be claimed that the diarists," 
with whom we are concerned, are typical of the Puritans 
of their day. Both were trained in Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, the leading Puritan seminary of the day, and, when 
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the diaries were written, both were in high repute among 
the leaders of the movement. The published devotional 
writings of one of the authors went through many editions, 
and excerpts were combined with similar products from 
the pens of others to make a popular Puritan devotional 
- work.’ A reference to “the writeinges of an other brother 
about his estat” (p. 84) proves that the practice of keep- 
ing such diaries was not confined to our authors, and a com- 
parison with the diary of a laywoman, written a few years 
later, shows that the type of character, which we are 
_— about to describe, was not exclusively clerical.’ 


r The most striking feature of the Puritan way of life 
revealed in these diaries is the overwhelming predominance 
‘of the ethical element. It was the good, rather than the 
beautiful or the true, which occupied the Puritan’s mind. 
Though both of the diarists lived in a most attractive coun- 
tryside, and one of them frequently rode through that 
section of it which Constable was to make famous, the 
glories of the landscape seem to have been almost entirely 
lost on them. Both authors were university men, but, in, 
the period when the diaries were written, study was regard- 
ed by them as a moral duty, a preparation for more effec- 
tive religious service, rather than an end in itself. ‘The 
gratification of intellectual curiosity in the matter of croco- 
diles and mathematics (pp. 111, 115) was more likely to 
produce, not pleasure, but remorse, because of the suppos- 
\_edly sinful pride which it engendered. 


The best and simplest way to classify a particular 
variety of the great family of those groups which are 
primarily ethical in their outlook is to ascertain its prac- 
tice in the matter of the inevitable compromise. It is true 
that man does not live by bread alone, but neither can he 
exist solely by altruism or spirituality. Some concessions 
must be made to the other parts of human nature, and the 
type of compromise adopted is largely indicative of the 
character of those who make it. On this classification the 


1. See below, p. 7. A Garden of Spiritual Flowers, by Richard Rogers, Wil- 
liam Perkins, Richard Greenham, M. M. and George Webbe (London, 1612, and 
many subsequent editions) includes selections from Rogers’ Seven Treatises. 

2. The Diary of Lady Margaret Hoby, 1599-1605, ed. Dorothy M. Meads (Lon- 
don, 1930). Adam Winthrop’s diary, printed in the Winthrop Papers (Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, Boston, 1929), I, 39-145, covers the period subsequent 
to 1592, but does not deal with the points under discussion. 
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Puritans belong far to the left among ethical parties, close 
to the medieval monastic element. Each wished almost ~ 
entirely to suppress the flesh, and so made very few con- 
cessions to the enemy. Both recognized the necessity of 
sustaining physical existence, and so provided for reason- | 
able care in the matter of food, shelter and clothing. The 
Puritan moved a little farther to the right, and conceded 
also, though with strong reservations (p. 57), the expediency 
as well as the lawfulness of family life and the ownership 
of private property. But beyond that he would not go. 
The Anglican practice of delighting in nature or the simple 


joys of daily living was beneath his ethical standard. He —— 


belonged to the school of little compromise. 


It was therefore natural that the Puritan should sel- 
dom rest on the assurance of having done all things well, 
but, rather, ‘be engaged in a constant struggle to reach the 


at 


high standard which he had set for himself. It is this inter--— 


minable contest which is the theme of the diaries. The; ? 
writers compose the works in order to spur themselves on 


to greater endeavor. They note and lament their lapses, so~... 


that they will be ashamed to repeat them. At other times 
they analyze their comparatively satisfactory states of 
mind so that they will be able to recover them on future 
occasions. For similar reasons, ‘weapons which have 
proved useful in the battle are described, and the stumbling | 
blocks are also recorded. Pa 


The ideal state, which the Puritan was constantly seek-! 
ing to attain, may be described by his own term “godlines” 


(p. 65). It is seen, upon analysis, to have consisted of an-——~ 


attitude of mind. When the writers are “staied,” “settled in 
[their] course,” “well-seasoned,” having “fruteful” medita- 
tions and good thoughts, they are content, but when they 
are unsettled, “wanderinge,” “roavinge,”’ dull, dead, slack 
in hearing chapel talks, making “imperfite”’ prayers— 


in other words, unable to concentrate on the right things—— 


they are driven to complaints and to self-accusations. The) 
proper frame of mind was one which kept a man constantly | 
fit and willing to fulfill his Christian obligations, whatever | 
they might be. A phrase which briefly describes the | 
desired attitude is to be found on page 68, “setled firmenes , 
in fitnes to some part of duty.” oe 


The nature of this duty varied with the circumstances. 
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‘It included the general obligations to think on spiritual 
matters, to humble one’s self, and to assist one’s fellowmen 
spiritually or materially. Thinking on religious matters 
meant meditating on God and the believer's relation to 
Him, the plan of salvation, the thinker’s past conduct, the 
making of resolutions to do better, and such matters. 
‘Of mystical dwelling on the abstract qualities of the Deity 
inene wis little .evidence,,) (ihe Puritan theughp rather i 
‘terms of his own conduct and God’s opinion of it. Spiritual 
assistance to another human being meant aiding him, also, 
to attain the ideal state by persuading the unconverted of 
the error of his ways and thus starting him on the upward 
path, or the furnishing of inspiration or helpful suggestions 
of those already engaged in the struggle. Of these various 
elements of the Puritan’s duty, the first, spiritual medita- 
tion, seems to have been stressed more than any other,” 
though all were considered important. 


These general conclusions about the Puritan’s concep- 
tion of duty may be illustrated by noting some of the char- 
acteristics of men whom the diarists desired to imitate, and 
also their own faults, of which they complained so fre- 
quently. On pages 95-6 we have Rogers’ praise of the 
great Puritan, John Knewstubs. First among his good 
traits the author placed prayer, as the best outward sign of ability 
to meditate properly: “in [this] he is unwearyed if it were to 
passe the most part of dayes and nightes in it.” Then follow 
tributes to his rare humility joined with great knowledge 
and wisdom (the tools of his trade), his bearing of wrongs, 
his bountiful liberality with mercifulness, and his content- 
ment ina single life, ending with his constancy in his whole 
course—in other words, his condition of being settled 
in yithe; right’ attitude.’ Rogers’) neighbor.) Culverwer 
earns respect for his ability to be stimulating in spir- 
itual conferences (p. 53). The same types of virtues are men- 
tioned by Ward in speaking of the famous William Perkins 
(p. 130), and the Puritan leader, Chaderton, is commended 
for his “living affection to the poor” (p.107): 


Material dealing with the Puritan categories of vices 


3. On pages 87-88 Rogers speaks of his desire to ‘‘winne and keep mens love 
to the gospel’’ ‘‘so farre as other duties therby might not be neglected,’’ which 
shows that he considered other elements of his duty, such as meditation and prayer, 
rather more important than this one of assisting his fellow men. 
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overwhelms us, and we shall mention only the chief ones. 

Rogers had so far systematized his life as to have his faults’ 
classified into “major” and “minor”, or at SM into those | 
for regular concern and miscellaneous ones.| “The four’ 
usual,” “about the which I am especially Aeaiaieds were 
‘“ioht thoughts” or “roaving fantasies”; “liking of worldly 
profit,” financial gain, that is; “unprofitablness” or ineffec- 
tiveness in communicating his attitude to others; and, 
lastly, neglect of study (pp. 55, 83). Over and over again 
he organizes his survey of his estate around the question 
of how he is faring in his efforts to overcome these beset- 
ting sins. On the theme of the fantasies Rogers is no- 
where specific, but they probably included all thoughts 
which were not spiritual in nature. (‘There is no evidence 
in these diaries to support the charge that the Puritans 
were obsessed with the subject of sex and fond of dis- 
cussing such matters at length.*: The only other one of 
these four faults that calls for any comment is the desire 
for financial gain. /This plays the role of the chief villain in 
Rogers’ drama, and the bitterness of the struggle which he 
waged against it illustrates both the severe restrictions 
which the Puritan of this period put on the right to private 
property and the strength of the temptation, once even 
this slight compromise was made and the door opened ever 
so little. Ward was also troubled with roving thoughts, 
and spiritual dullness, the failure to be “fruteful” in talking 
religion to his companions, and by the neglect of his duties 
as student and teacher. The temptation to make money, 
however, did not present itself to him in his student days, 
unless his remarks on the Emmanuel Fellowship might be 
classed under this head (p. 112). Ward apparently never 
‘set himself to make any very vigorous struggle against this 
“eee and this may account for his ceasing to be a Puritan 
Lin later life. 

In addition to these four faults, Ward makes frequent 
mention of others which do not occur so often, if at all, in 
the records of the mature married man. Overindulgence of 
the body in the matter of food and sleep comes in con- 
stantly in Ward and occasionally in Rogers (pp 60, 85). 
The desperate struggle of the young man against the vice 
of overeating would be a fit subject for humorous treatment 


4, James Truslow Adams, The Founding of New England (Boston, 1930), p 
265n. 
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were it not equally a matter of regret that so many people 
have tortured themselves by thus exalting matters of 
physical routine to the moral level. Here also belong 
Ward’s occasional notations of his “filthy dreame” or 
“adulterous thoughts.” Pride and anger were the other 
main faults mentioned—pride in being seen with people of 
importance or in exhibiting superior knowledge, and anger 
with everyone from the servants to the Almighty Dispenser 
of the weather. To this last vice Rogers was perhaps quite 
as much subject as Ward, though he does not put it in the 
front rank. 


Among the faults less often mentioned are lack of 
charity or sympathy (p. 103), flattery (p. 110), and coven- 
ant breaking (p. 83). Ward frequently mentions “too 
merry talk” and “overmuchmyrth” (pp. 110, 116), but it will 
be noticed that the fault was not in being merry but in the 
overindulgence of such emotions. (The Puritans did not 
oppose pleasure as such, which they admitted was neces- 
sary in moderation to refresh the body, but objected to it if 
it exceeded this essential minimum and hence took time and 
energy which might be devoted to what they considered 
better ends, Lastly, some comment may be offered on the 
comparatively minor nature of the faults enumerated. To 
them it was a sin to steal a pin, and although at first glance 
it would appear that the authors were constantly going 
astray, neither writer confesses to any offence which the 
modern critic would consider of major proportions. 
Murder, arson, and larceny are, of course, not mentioned. 
The nearest trace of such things is Ward’s occasional men- 
tion of lying or “dissembling” (pp. 110, 111, etc.), and 
whether the things which his sensitive conscience labelled 
lies would be deemed worthy of that designation today 
must remain uncertain. 


From this discussion of the diarists’ ideas of right and 
wrong we are able to gather the Puritan conception of the 
summum bonum as an attitude or state of mind which fitted the 
believer to perform good works, both of the contemplative 
and the active sort.} The means employed to secure and 
retain that desired frame of mind should also be noted. 
The medieval church, faced with the same problem of hold- 
ing the attention of its followers, had developed an elab- 
orate system in which routine and appeals to the senses 
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played the greatest parts. There were frequent services 
at stated hours, made attractive with music, processions, 
vestments, pictures, and images. There was a church year, 
with saints’ days and periodic fasts. Pilgrimages and 
rosaries also helped to fix the believer’s attention on higher 
things. In the heat of party conflict the Puritan abandoned 
this system. But as his problem was a very similar one, his 
solution employed the same principles, routine and stim- 
ulation of the senses, much as it might vary in the details. 


Rogers tells us in his diary (pp. 69, 71) of composing 
a book of daily directions for the Christian. It was first 
published in 1603, and was entitled, in part, Seven Treatises 
containing directions leading and guiding to true happiness both 
in this hfe and the life to come; and may be called the practise 
of Christianitte. The main argument of the book was the 
persuasion of the reader, lay as well as clerical, to practice 
a “daily direction” of which he enumerates the necessary 
parts as follows: 


First, that euerie day wee should be humbled for our sins as 
through due examination of our lives by the law of God we shall 
see them. 

2. That euerie day we be raised up in assured hope of the for- 
giuenesse of them by the promises of God in Christ. 


3. That euery day we prepare our hearts to seeke the Lord 
still, and keep them fit and willing thereto. 
4. That euery day we strongly, and resolutely arme our selues 
against all euill and sinne, fearing most of all to offend God. 
'5. That euery day we nourish our fear and loue of him, and ioy 
in him more than in any thing, and indeuour to please him in all 
duties as occasion shall be offered, looking for his coming. 2 Thes. 


3.5 


"6. That euery day our thanks be continued for benefits receiued,_— 


and still certainly hoped for. 

7. That euerie day we watch and pray for stedfastnesse and 
constancie in all these. 

8. That euerie day wee hold and keepe our peace with God, 
and so lie downe with it. 

And this is the direction which euerie Christian must practise 
euerie day in his life, and these are the necessarie parts of it, which 
may not be omitted any day at all without sinne; nor carelesly and 
wittingly without great sin. 


In addition to this program of routine meditation we— 
can see our diarists establishing regular times for study, 
private prayer, and family or group prayers (Rogers, pp. 
65, 96). Here belongs also-the mention of-the practice of 
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regularly keeping the diaries themselves, the writing of 
which obviously served to keep the attention fixed on the 
‘ goal. This device was apparently more effective than most 
other means. It interrupted incorrect trains of thought, 
and caused the writer to renew his resolution to live 
correctly (pp. 54, 84). The fixed preaching appointments 
on Thursday and Sunday also assisted the minister in his 
efforts. “Thursday, sabath season me well’, notes Rogers 
i-(p. 99; see also p. 73). Any variation from the customary 
~ routine was likely to bring about defeat in the struggle for 
“the proper frame of mind. Trips away from home, the 
entertainment of company, sudden changes in the weather, 
or unexpected word of possible troubles (Rogers, pp. 60, 
76-79, 81, 85, 90, 93, etc.) commonly had disastrous 
results. The Puritan, as well as the Catholic, found an 
established routine of spiritual exercises necessary if he 
were to retain the proper attitude and so rightly conduct 
his life. 


Other means remind us of Catholic practices also. 
Covenant making was the Puritan equivalent of the medie- 
val vow. Instead of promising to go on a pilgrimage or 
make gifts to a shrine, the Puritan, in time of stress, would 
vow to keep a better course, or even to cause others to do 
so, as when Ward promises to have his pupils bring him 
better accounts of sermons (p. 134, and Rogers, 64, 80). 
Bible reading is spoken of frequently, and the sacrament is 
mentioned occasionally in the Ward diary (e. g., p. 103). 
One of our diarists notes the value derived from singing 
psalms (p. 99), and the mentions of aid received by con- 
tact with fellow Christians are very numerous. The 
preaching services we have already referred to. The fasts 
(p. 74) involved not only a measure of abstinence, but 
public exercises as well. Conferences with fellow Chris- 
tians on spiritual matters were a very important part of the 
Puritan’s spiritual life. Spiritual writings were inter- 

“ changed for the purpose of stimulating each other (pp. vii, 
84), and it is obvious throughout the diaries that visiting 
with friends, singly or in groups, contributed much to the 
writers’ spiritual progress. 

Lastly, we must examine the motive which impelled the 
Puritan to set before him the ideal we have described and 
which spurred him to follow it by the use of these means. Briefly 
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stated, it was the desire to experience the immediate feel- 


ing of satisfaction which came from approaching the ideal=~— 


state of mind. Theorists might talk of a future life with 
rewards and punishments. The diarists doubtless believed 


in it, and preached it. But their writings are singularly 


free from any dwelling on such matters. Rogers resolved 
not to make this world a heaven (p. 91), and experienced a 
“ioyfull expectation of departure from hence” (p. 54), but 
there are no very lengthy discussions of the joys of heaven, 
nor any very keen anticipation of them. There is only a 
single doubtful reference to punishments in the next world 
(p. 94n.), and the heavenly rewards of the righteous are 


~ seldom, if ever, mentioned.’ In practice, these authors were 


otherworldly only in the sense that immaterial desires are 
other worldly. For all practical purposes, the Puritan, even 
when “in good Frame,” lived nine-tenths or more of his 
time for the joys of this world. They were spiritual joys 
ano ot materialvognes, 1t 1s true, but they were of ‘this 
world in the temporal sense of the phrase. One did not 
need to wait for the future life or live only in anticipation 


Ooi Vy nat the Wanitan’ lived’ for: was the joy of Nayinge = 


the right spiritual’ attitude here and now. |He had a 
joie de vivre, though not one based on the enjoyment of tangible 
things. 


This conclusion is established by noticing the number 
of instances in which emotional pleasure is mentioned. 


Rogers is constantly speaking of his sweet meditations, his ~ 


cheerful frames of mind, and on one occasion declares that 
his spiritual experiences made him not less merry than one 
who had made a good bargain (p. 66). Although both 
diaries are constructed on negative lines, and written in 
terms of self-accusation, we do not have to read very far 
to find recurring such ‘words as “delight,” “inioy, ” Pelle 
“liberty” (in the sense of exaltation), and ‘‘comfort.’ To 
be able to shed tears while preaching or in prayer was a 
sensible proof of God’s favor (pp. 63, 66, 68, 75). This 
may seem a perverted kind of enjoyment, but it was never- 
theless a very real piece of emotionalism, in which the Pur- 
itan found great pleasure. Finally, the poignant remorse 
which is constantly expressed in the diaries is a further 


5. ‘The most probable allusion to them is in the passage on page 151, but even 
there it is not certain that Rogers is not referring to an earthly or a spiritual reward. 
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proof of the manner in which the Puritans were swayed by 
the feelings of the moment. 

All this is not to overlook such passages as the one on 
page 66, in which Rogers speaks of godliness as burdensome. 
‘We have already stated that the Puritan found life 
a constant struggle and the temptations to take the lower 
path exceedingly strong, but he balanced these against 
equally keen and immediate delights in living properly here 
and now. “What should be so regarded of me, that for 
the seekinge after it I should deprive my selfe of this com- 
fort and happines ?” asks Rogers (p. 70). Again he notes 
that ‘the sweet peace which I finde and feele since I wrot 
this, which seasoneth mine hart with aptness and willing- 
nes to doe duty aright, differeth unspeakably from that 
untowardnes which before was in me.” (p. 54).° 

Enough has now been said, I think, to justify the con- 
clusion that current conceptions of Puritan character, based 
largely on the brilliant, but sweeping, generalizations of 
Max Weber and Ernst Troeltsch,’ must undergo some 
modification. Stimulating and learned as these great 
scholars were, they nevertheless suffered from some serious 
limitations in their treatment of Calvinism in general and 
Puritanism in particular. Anxious to refute the Marxian 
thesis of materialistic determinism as the sole factor in 
historical causation, they exaggerated the role of theolog- 
ical dogma in the formation of human character. Their 
judgment was also affected by the peculiar events of church 
history in Germany, where Pietism developed into a move- 
ment distinct from the older church bodies. Troeltsch, 
furthermore, was committed to the theory that doctrines 
must vary with the type of ecclesiastical organization 
employed. Lastly, in the preparation of works covering 
such large fields, neither scholar had time to make a thor- 
ough study of Puritan life from the records of actual 

6. On the signs of emotionalism and interest in the things of this life shown 
by the religious thinkers of this period, compare the interesting work of Helen C. 
White, English Devotional Literature (Prose) 1600-1640 (University of Wisconsin 
Studies in Language and Literature, Number 29, Madison, 1931), pp. 211, 227, 234. 
Unfortunately Miss White does not always distinguish between Anglican and Pur- 


itan writers. 


7. A discussion of the theories of these men is exceedingly difficult. There are 
many saving clauses in their works, and some apparently contradictory passages. 
The main features of their picture of Puritanism are, however, fairly clear, but I 
have taken the precaution of quoting somewhat at length from their works, The 
English versions, which are cited for the convenience of the reader, have been com- 
pared with the originals, 
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religious experiences. Consequently, they tended to gen- 
eralize from evidence supplied by theoretical writings on 
the Christian life and by works on theology. The most 
striking of these were selected from the period when Puri- 
tanism had already been largely overcome by hostile forces, 
and the resulting picture was attributed to the movement 
as a whole. Without attempting to minimize the great 
service of these writers in calling attention to the import- 
ance of the relations between religious attitudes and social 
and economic forces, some changes may be suggested in 
their characterization of the Puritans. 

r It is customary to think of the Puritan as one who was 
primarily concerned with the future life and the assurance 
of attaining it. “The after-life,’ says Weber, “was not only 
more important, but in many ways also more certain than all 
the interests of life in this world.” “The question[s], Am 
I one of the elect? [And how can I be sure of this state 
of Grace”] must sooner or later have arisen for every 


believer, and have forced all other interests into the back-. 


eround.  .ThejePuritan was, convinced that his fate 
depended solely on the decree of God, who either had or had 
not elected him ages ago, once for all. 


In what was for the man of the age of the Reformation the 
most important thing in life, his eternal salvation, he was forced 
to follow his path alone to meet a destiny which had been decreed 
for him from eternity. No one could help him. No priest, for the 
chosen one can understand the word of God only in his own heart. . 
.... No Church, for though it was held that extra ecclesiam nulla 
SOUS el gh rds nevertheless the membership of the external church 
included the doomed. . . . Finally even no God. For even Christ 
had died only for the elect, for whose benefit God had decreed His 
martyrdom from eternity.® 


The result was that the Puritan became a lonely individual, 
forsaking his family, like Christian in Pilgrim’s Progress, 
eschewing friendships, striving for assurance of his salva- 
tion. This could be attained only by zealous activity in a 
calling. It was necessary to practice a “worldly asceticism” 


8. Max Weber, ‘‘Die protestantische Ethik und der Geist des Kapitalismus,’’ 
‘‘Gesammelte Aufsitze zur Religionssoziologie, I, 103; English translation, The 
Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism, trans. Talcott Parsons, (London, 
1930) p. 109-10. 

9, Ibid. pp. 93-4. Eng, trans. p. 104. Troeltsch agrees in making the doctrine 
of Predestination the most important element in Calvinism and Puritanism, Ernst 
Troeltsch, Die Soziallehren der christlichen Kirchen und Gruppen, Vol. I of his Ge- 
sammelte Schriften, (Tiibingen, 1923), p. 615 ff. English translation, The Social 
Teaching of the Christian Churches, trans. Olive Wyon (London, 1931), II, 581 ff. 


see RN 
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[annerweltliche Askese],° an asceticism in which, rather than 
fleeing from the world, one conquered it by active hard 
work in one’s calling. 


In order to attain that self-confidence [of election], intense 
worldly activity [vastlose Berufsarbeit| is recommended as the most 
suitable means. It and it alone disperses religious doubts and gives 
the certainty of grace. ... . However useless good works might be 
as a means of attaining salvation, for even the elect remain beings 
of the flesh, and everything they do falls infinitely short of divine 
standards, nevertheless, they are indispensable as a sign of election. 
They are the technical means, not of purchasing salvation, but of 
getting rid of the fear of damnation..... Calvinism added some- 
thing positive to [Lutheranism], the idea of the necessity of prov- 
ing one’s faith in worldly activity [Berufsleben, better: professional 
life] .... What God demands is not labour in itself, but rational 
labour in a calling.*? 


So the Puritan became coldly unemotional, rational, 
disciplined, unfeeling. Weber says “Calvin viewed all pure 
feelings and emotions, no matter how exalted they might 
seem to be, with suspicion”, and Troeltsch agrees: 


Above all icon ko: this specifically Calvinistic individualism pos- 
sesses this peculiar characteristic that in its refusal to expand on 
the emotional side ..... it always directs attention towards concrete 
aims and purposes..... Puritanism differs from Lutheran Pietism 


in its still unshaken loyalty to the Church, in its lack of emphasis 
upon a passionate “conviction of sin” [Busskampfes| and of a 
sudden emotional “assurance” of grace... In Puritanism, conversion 
was regarded as the effect of predestination which had gradually 
evolved, and it believed in ‘the careful control and cultivation of this 
process, and not in “feelings”, which a mere temporal faith can 
have also.*” 


Weber denies that the desire to enjoy the blissfulness of 
communion with God in this life was to be found in Puritan- 
ism, but makes it rather 


the decisive characteristic of the Pietism which developed [later] 
within the Reformed Church. For this element of emotion which 
was originally quite foreign to Calvinism, but on the other hand 
related to certain mediaeval forms of religion, led religion in practice 
to strive for the enjoyment of salvation in this world rather than to 
engage in the ascetic struggle for certainty about the future world.’* 


10. Weber, op. cit., p. 35; English trans., p. 193-4. 

11. Weber, op. cit., pp. 105, 110, 120, 174, Eng. trans., pp. 112, 115, 121, 161-2. 
Cf. R. H. Tawney, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism, (New York, 1926), pp. 
199-201. 

12. Troeltsch, op. cit., pp. 623, 777; Eng. trans., II, 589, 680. 

13. Weber, op. cit., p. 133; Eng. trans., p. 130. 
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Again he states that the 


Lutheran emphasis on penitent grief is foreign to the spirit of ascetic 
Calvinism, not in theory, but definitely in practice. For it is of no 
ethical value to the Calvinist; it does not help the damned, while 
for those certain of their election, their own sin, so far as they admit 
it to themselves, is a symptom of backwardness in development. 
Instead of repenting of it, they hate it and attempt to overcome it 
by activity for the glory of God.** 


In applying this picture to the typical Puritan of any 
age there are difficulties which appear at the first glance, 
and others which suggest themselves to one acquainted 
with the life of Calvinists in the past and present. It is 
common knowledge among the clergy of churches of the 
Reformed type that only a very small minority of their 
congregations have extended worries about the assurance 
of their election. Even to the uninitiated it seems peculiar 
that a man should be driven to superhuman exertions to 
make sure of something which his efforts cannot affect in 
the slightest.. The causal connection between the desire of 
assurance of election and worldly activity is not clearly 
proven by the citations from Baxter, who was evidently 
more concerned with preaching the duty of labor by way 
of attacking Catholic monasticism and insuring provision 
for the good of the commonwealth than with recommend- 
ing it as furnishing a means of attaining a sense of the 
certainty of one’s ultimate destiny.” |The fact that many 
serious-minded Christians, such as Luther, Pascal, and the 
Jansenists, have believed in the doctrine of predestination 
without being: driven to intense worldly activity’® is 
puzzling. It would seem that whatever “worldly asceticism” 
may have existed among the later Puritans is best explained 
by other means. The loneliness and coldness of the Pur- 
itan seem also to have been exaggerated.” The career of 


14. Ibid., pp. 120-21, n. 4; Eng. trans., p. 237. 

15. In the passage (Practical Works, London, 1838, I, 902-4) especially cited 
by Weber (op. cit., p. 105, n. 5; Eng. trans., p. 229), the living of a Christian life, 
without particular reference to the duties of one’s calling, is only one, though given 
as the most important, of twenty-eight suggested means for gaining assurance that. 
one was of the elect. 

16. Weber, op. cit., pp. 92, 105-106, n. 5; Eng. trans., pp. 102, 229. 

17. Nor, it may be added, (though the matter is not of great importance here) 
is it beyond challenge that the Puritans were influenced more in their outlook by the 
Old Testament than the New (Weber, op. cit., pp. 122, 181; Eng. trans., pp. 123, 165, 
quoting J. L. Sanford, Studies and Reflections of the Great Rebellion (London, 
1858) p. 79 f. and Edward Dowden, Puritan and Anglican (London, 1900) p. 39). 
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Christian, whose prolonged conversations with his fellow- 
seekers Weber mentions, would not appear to be a very good 
illustration of the Puritan’s supposed spiritual isolation, 
—and the historian knows that “passionate conviction of sin” 
was common in Puritan circles. William Perkins, who is 
mentioned with such respect in the Ward diary, experi- 
enced such a sudden conversion, and in his turn wrought 
similar changes in his hearers by striking sudden terror in 
their hearts. The cousin of Richard Rogers, John Rogers 
of Dedham, was another preacher whose words had the 
ikexeirect, 


But whatever may be the truth of this theory of Puritan 
character in general, as applied to the particular period 
which the diaries illustrate it is certainly open to serious 
criticism.’ From the analysis, as presented in the first part 
of this chapter, it is doubtful that the Puritans devoted 
much time to thinking about matters of the future life. In 
fact, Weber’s description of the Pietists, as striving for the 
enjoyment of religion in this world rather than engaging 
in the ascetic struggle for certainty about the future one, 
fits these Puritans very nicely indeed. We shall no doubt be 
more nearly correct, therefore, if we abandon the attempt, 
induced largely by the desire to universalize peculiarly 
German conditions, to distinguish between the Puritans 
and the Pietists. Furthermore it seems clear, that, at least 
in the period when the diaries were written, many, and, in 
all probability, most of the Puritans were of the type of 
Calvin himself,” in that they had no particular worry about 
~~securing assurance of the certainty of their election. Some 


This is a common characterization, but I have never seen any clear substantiation 
of it. If the New Testament doctrine of election were the central element in Puri- 
tanism, it is difficult to see how it could be said to depend more on the other section 
of the Bible. Good works and the doing of one’s duty were enjoined in the New 
Testament as well as in the Old. With the exception of the topic of political theory, 
where the Old Testament afforded precedents more suitable to their purpose, it is 
open to argument that the Puritans were at least equally influenced by the New 
Testament. In fact it is difficult to find any one attitude in the Old Testament, and 
some passages of it did not appeal to the Puritan, as Weber grants (p. 180, Eng. 
trans., 164). It is probably better to consider the Puritans as influenced indiscrim- 
inately by both sections of the Scriptures. Since they regarded it all as the Word 
of God, they naturally commenced their study at the beginning, as did Rogers (see 
p. 33), which would explain the reason for the great number of Puritan treatises 
on this section of the Bible. Furthermore, the Old Testament is some three times as 
long as the New, which probably accounts for the greater number of references to 
the books of that portion of the Bible, if such a preponderance actually exists. 


18. Weber, op. cit., p. 103; Eng. trans., p. 110. 
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unusual cases there were,”® and no doubt many Puritans 
passed through a time of anxiety over this matter when 
first entering upon the Christian life—or perhaps at» 
death—*” which would account for the space given to this 
topic in the literature of the party. But that great numbers 
lingered so long in this state that it exerted any profound 
influence on the character of the average Puritan, is highly: 
doubtful. 


In fact, there is little evidence that the theoretical 
notions of Predestination and the complementary doctrine 
of the denial of the free will had much effect on actual 
conduct. The diaries imply a surprising amount of what 
was later called Arminianism. Though Rogers does make 
a remark with the genuine Augustinian Calvinist ring, to 
the effect that no one has grace at his command (p. 76), the 
remainder of his work, and the Ward diary as well, give 
the reader the impression that the writers thought they > 
could do a great deal toward shaping their conduct. The 
frequent self-accusations suggest that the authors could 
have done otherwise had they tried, in other words that 
they had a free will. Such passages confirm the old min- 
isterial proverb that all are Calvinists when they pray but 
Arminians when they preach. 


We have already pointed out that the writers of these 
documents made much use of Christian fellowship as a 
means of spiritual growth, and were far from being the 
lonely souls described in current works as typical examples 
of Puritan character.\ There is, furthermore, no evidence 
in these diaries that activity is any more highly esteemed 
than contemplation. In fact the tendency is in the opposite 
direction. Proper meditations are rather more important 
than any kind of labor.™ The concept of the calling plays 
no great role in these documents. Presumably study and 
the communication of spiritual attitudes would be the 
duties of the writers’ callings, but these obligations are not 
emphasized as much as is the obligation to have profitable 
spiritual thoughts. Other ideas may have permeated the 


oy John Knox’s mother-in-law is a famous example (The Works of wes 
Knox, ed. Laing (Edinburg, 1895), III, 331 ff). 

20. In the Egerton MSS in the British Museum, No. 2645, fols. 156 ff., there is 
a lengthy and interesting account of the dealings of the well- known Puritan, John 
Dod, with one of the Trogmortons—of Marprelate ‘Tracts fame—who when dying 
doubted his election. 

21. See above, p. 4. 
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Puritan movement in the days when it was moving further 
from its medieval base and succumbing more and more to 
materialistic forces, but they are not typical of the Puritan 
of this period. An attitude predominately ethical, involv- | 
ing the individual in a methodical struggle for the Pietistic. 
delight in a correct state of mind resulting in the fulfillment. 
of all duties, both contemplative and active, is a better. 
description of the Puritan character as illustrated by these | 
documents. ? 


THE LIFE OF RICHARD ROGERS 


Richard Rogers was a product of those eastern counties 
which produced so many Puritans in the days of the Tudors 
and the Stuarts. Born and brought up at Chelmsford in 
Essex, and educated at Cambridge, he settled in a village 
of his native county. Here he remained, except for short 
journeys to the neighboring districts, throughout his life. 
So far as we know, Huntingdonshire, London, and the sea 
constituted his horizon. 


Due to the fact that our diarist’s surname was Rogers, 
the historian finds that the genealogists have already done 
most of the work of tracing out his family connections. 
John Harvard’s mother was a Katherine Rogers, and John 
Rogers was the name of the stout-hearted Protestant who 
“broke the ice” at Smithfield in the days of Mary Tudor. 
Furthermore, there are many New Englanders—some say 
more than of any other one family—who are descended from 
a Nathaniel Rogers who crossed the Atlantic early in the 
seventeenth century. The natural result of these facts 
has been that students of family history have already 
worked out the Rogers’ relationships with considerable 
care. One honest descendant of the original Nathaniel 
disproved the tradition that he and his kin had sprung from 
the protomartyr, and in the process added much to our 
knowledge of the Rogers’ pedigree.* A professional gene- 
alogist, of a somewhat later date, has discovered the wills 
of several members of the clan, including Richard,* worked 
out a more complete family tree than did his predecessor, 
and added other details. 


At the end of the seventeenth century family tradition 


1. See DNB, art. ‘‘Nathaniel Rogers.’’ 

2. Joseph Lemuel Chester, John Rogers (London, 1861), especially pp. 238-45. 

3. Henry F. Waters, Genealogical Gleanings in England (Boston, 1901), I 
209-36, and II, 1137-38. The will is printed in the New England Historical and 
Genealogical Register, XVII, 326-29. I have checked it with the original in Somerset 
House. 
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declared that Richard Rogers’ father was steward to the 
Rar or Warwick atelleighs, “Essex,"in’ thetime of Henry 
VIII.* But, since there was no Earl of Warwick who 
lived during that reign, the genealogists were rightly scep- 
tical, and by dint of much careful searching have uncovered 
for us most of the facts. Rogers’ father was, in reality, a 
resident of Moulsham, a parish of Chelmsford. By trade 
he was a joiner, and his father, the grandfather of Richard, 
Was vapparently \alearpentér, ‘Both’ ‘were’ named '' John 
Rogers, and the younger was twice married. His second wife was 
Agnes Carter, a widow, and by her he had three children—Mary, 
John, and Richard, our diarist. Richard’s baptismal date is given 
in the parish register as June 29, 1551. Mary’ became the 
wife of aman named Duckfield, and left a numerous family. 
John remained in Chelmsford and earned his living as a 
shoemaker. Among his children was one who bore his own 
name, John Rogers IV we may call him. | After being 
helped through Cambridge by his uncle, he became a 
famous Puritan minister at Dedham in the northern border 
of Essex, and it is from his son Nathaniel that the New 
England line has sprung.° 


Many of the facts yielded by these researches are 
corroborated by this diary, which tells us that the author 
was born of a comparatively humble family at Chelmsford, 
“that doungehil of abhominacion.” From his comments 
about his good fortune in reaching Cambridge, and thus 
escaping the sad fate of marrying and settling in his home 
town, we conclude that his people were not able to send him 
Montes Universityye pp. O1, 91). ~Doubtless, slike) many 
another of his profession, he early attracted the attention of 
some patron who encouraged and partially financed his 
further education., Certainly he matriculated at Cambridge 
as a sizar, that is, a poor student who could not afford the 
expense of a University course unless he eked out his means 
by acting as a servant to the fellows of his college. The 


4. John Nichols, Literary Anecdotes of the Kighteenth Century (London, 1812), 
IT, 550, 556; Chester, pp. 242-44, 

5. Waters, ut supra; W. P. W. Phillimore and Thomas M. Blagg, Essex Parish 
Registers, Marriages (London, 1919, ete.), II, 2. John Peile (Biographical Dice- 
tionary of Christ’s College, 2 vols.; Cambridge, 1910, sub nomine) gives Rogers’ 
age at ordination in 1571 as twenty-four, but the evidence of the tombstone (see 
below, p. 22, n. 11) is against this, and would confirm the date given in the parish 
register. Though he died in April of 1618, he may easily have been three months 
old at his baptism and so in his sixty-eighth year at his death. 

6. Waters, ut supra. 
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year of his matriculation was 1566, and it is interesting to 
note that the name of Spenser’s friend, Gabriel Harvey, 
occurs shortly before his on the lists of his institution.’ 

Cambridge was already a hotbed of Puritanism, and, 
by accident or design, Rogers found himself in what was 
at the time the most Puritanical of all her colleges, Christ’s. 
One of the fellows was Edward Dering, who but for his early 
death would doubtless have been the leader of the Eliza- 
bethan Puritans. ‘As a partial result of his influence, no 
doubt, there grew up a Puritan tradition at Christ’s which 
produced not only Rogers, but, among many others, Laur- 
ence Chaderton, first master of Emmanuel College, the 
great William Perkins, Paul Baynes, and John Milton him- 
self. Unfortunately we cannot discover the particular in- 
fluences which affected Rogers, for we are ignorant of all 
save the technical details of his university career. He grad- 
uated B. A. in 1570-71, and was ordained deacon and priest 
in the same year. For some unknown reason he migrated 
to Caius College, from which he took his M. A. in 1574. A 
year or two later he settled in the village of Wethersfield, 
some seven miles northeast of Brainstree in Essex, as a 
“Preacher of the word of God’’*—a Puritan lecturer, in other 
words. iS) 

Lecturers were men without official rank in the church 
who were employed by the Puritans to deliver sermons in 
addition to those, if any, of the ordinary clergyman. 
Usually such special exercises were held on a market day, 
often before the day’s trading began. But it is probable 
that Rogers had more of an official position in the church 
than that of a lecturer. The incumbent of the living at 
Wethersfield during most of Rogers’ stay there was a John 
Ludham, who was appointed vicar in 1570 and died in 
1613.2. However, since his name never seems to occur in the 
diary, it is likely that he was nonresident, and that Rogers 
performed the work of a curate. In his diary he speaks 
of his “bene[fice],” and clearly indicates that it was an addi- 

7. Peile, I, 95, and John and J. A. Venn, Alumni Cantabrigienses (4 vols., Cam- 
bridge, 1922), III, 479. 

8. Peile and Venn, wt supra. Venn states that he was located in Wethersfield in 
1572, but the inscription on his tombstone (p. 22 n.) makes that improbable. 

9. Richard Newcourt, Repertorium ecclesiasticum parochiale Londinense 
(London, 1708), II, 654. The alternative suggestion that Rogers was really an in- 
cumbent whose name has been omitted from the records is rendered difficult of ac- 


ceptance by reason of the fact that the next vicar, Pasfield, is put down in New- 
court as succeeding per mort Ludham. The patron was Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 
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tion to his ministry (p. 78). Certainly he held services 
on Sunday, which was more than some lecturers did. He 
was troubled, too, about the surplice, a requirement from 
which lecturers are supposed to have been exempt. The 
fact that he is never referred to as anything but a “preach- 
er” or “lecturer” need not concern us, as the term “curate” 
was not commonly employed in such cases. It is therefore 
probable that he was the only officiating clergyman in the 
village. 

The visitor who today leaves the railroad, and drives 
or cycles the six or seven miles to the quiet village of 
Wethersfield may wonder that any person of importance 
should ever have spent his lifetime there. But we must 
remember that in the seventeenth century it was not far 
from the center of English life. The southern and eastern 
counties were the most populous and prosperous at that 
time. Agriculture, for which they were admirably fitted, 
was still the main industry of the island, and the second 
greatest industry of the time, cloth-working, was centered 
in the east counties in this period. The village of Cogges- 
hall, the home of Rogers’ friend and neighbor, Laurence 
Newman, was famous throughout Europe for its “bayes” 


and “‘whites.” ‘The leaders of English political life lived in — 


the great country houses. This is particularly true of the 
neighborhood about Wethersfield. Sir Robert Wroth was 
at Great Bardfield, just across the valley,’° and the Riches, 
Barringtons, and many others, who were ruling or prepar- 
ing to rule England, were in the vicinity. Rogers’ success- 
or, it may be remembered, was the great Stephen Marshall. 
In Tudor and’ Stuart times Wethersfield was far from 
being a place where one’s light would be hidden. No doubt 
the village also possessed then something of the charm 
which it has today. Built around an open green, it is pleas- 
antly situated between gently rolling hills from which one 
may catch occasional glimpses through the trees of a glo- 
rious countryside. Should the reader have the good 
fortune to visit it in hay time and find himself as courteously 
received as was the writer, he may wonder, with the poet, 
why men depart to seek the Happy Isles. 

_Like most Puritan ministers, Rogers, in spite of his 
avowed hostility to the principles of ‘“popery” had a lin- 


10. Philip Morant, History and Antiquities of the County of Essex (2 vols.; 
London, 1768), II, 519. 
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gering belief in the superiority of the single life (pp. 57, 95) 
and, as we have seen, a high regard for a man who could 
be content in such a station., Yet he had a keen apprecia- 
tion of the advantages—material as well as spiritual—to be 
derived from marriage, as evidenced by the remarkable 
passage on page 7/4 of his diary, and, doubtless feeling him- 
self unable to have “contentation in a singl life,’ he mar- 
ried. What his wife’s maiden name was we do not know, 
but her first name was Barbara, the “Ba” of his diary. As 
this is one of the points which the genealogists have over- 
looked, and as it is also of importance in establishing the 
authorship of the diary, the reader’s attention is especially 
directed to the footnote in which this point is made.” 

By this marriage he had a numerous family, of whom two 
boys and four girls were living at his death in 1618.7 The 
birth of a son, Ezekiel, and a daughter, probably Mary, and 
the death of a son, Nathaniel, are mentioned in this diary 
(pp. 76n., 95, 80n.). Like other Puritans, Roger thought 
second marriages “daungerous” (p. 74), but, like many of 
them, some time after the death of his first wife, he married 


11. The Holman MSS (in the keeping of the Essex Archaeological Society at 
Colchester Castle) contain the following passage (No. XX XVII, Hinkford Hundred, 
Mol, IES Part 111); 


‘* Weathersfield Monuments in the Churchyard. On the north side towards the 
street are several Tombs. The first in a Blak marble stone raised on Brick having 
this inscription: 


‘S. Memoriae Reverendi viri & fidelissimi ecclesiastae nostri Mri Riecardi Roger- 
sii nee non dilectae eius conjugis Barbarae Defunctorum in Domino: Populus 
Wethersfeildensis et Filii Filaeque in pii gratisque animi perpetuum Testimon- 
ium maerentes Lubenter Posuerunt.’ 

‘Here Lyeth the Body of Mr. Richard Rogers, Preacher of this place who for 

the space of fourtie one yeares and upwards continued the faithfull and painfull 

Lahours of his ministry in this Congregation who died the 21 day of April 

1618 in the 68 yeare of his age.’ ”’ 

It is thus evident from the Latin inscription that the name of the first wife 
was Barbara. This inscription is reported in a letter from ‘‘ Young Mortality’’ in 
the Congregational Magazine, N. S., II, 183, for 1826, but the Latin is so badly 
garbled that it concealed the name of the wife in this fashiant ‘‘nec non dilecte 
ejus coniuci barbarae defuncte in domino Ro vius, ete.’’ The writer states that 
‘the action of the atmosphere and the more destructive efforts of idle boys have 
well-nigh obliterated’’ the inscription, but he transcribes the English part 
of it much more accurately. He goes on to suggest that the ‘‘remains of two ejected 
ministers are also interred in the same ground and it would be well if the large 
congregation of Protestant dissenters in that village were to place the tombs of 
these confessors in complete repair.’’ These remarks, as far -as the inscription is 
concerned, are still in order. The tomb of Richard Rogers is approximately fifteen 
feet northwest of the north door of the church, and parts of the inscription such 
as the word ‘‘Reverendi’’ are still (1930) faintly visible. 


12. See the will, wt supra, note 3. In addition, a son Ezra is given in the 
Candler pedigrees in the Bodleian (Tanner, CLXXX, 69v.) as having died without 
issue. 
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again. His second wife was Susan Ward, the widow of a 
neighboring minister, and by her he seems to have had no 
children. She survived him many years, for she was still 
living in 1639.* 

Rogers’ family became well known in English Non-* 
conformist circles. The older surviving son, Daniel, after — 
being successively a student and a fellow of Christ’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, became a minister at Haversham, Bucks. 
Later he succeeded Stephen Marshall in his father’s place 
at Wethersfield, and became a leader in the Essex Presby- 
terian movement during the troublesome days of the Long 
Parliament and Commonwealth.” Daniel's son and name- 
sake, after filling various places, succeeded him at Haver- 
sham, of which he held the living from 1665 to 1680. A 
grandson of that Daniel Rogers was the well-known 
eighteenth-century author and divine, John Jortin.” The 
younger son of our diarist was named Ezekiel, and he also 
became a clergyman He succeeded iniattachine himself 
to the Barringtons, and his rather pusillanimous negotia- 
tions with that family, concerning his troubles with the 
ecclesiastical authorities, may be traced by the curious in 
the Egerton MSS in the British Museum.” Eventually he 
emigrated’ to. New) Eneland; but: he) left ino “American 
descendants, for though three times married he died without 
issue. Of three of the girls in Richard Rogers’ family we 
know nothing save the names of the husbands of two of 
them, Makin and Hasteler or Hasselder, the latter a 
merchant of Maldon, Essex. The fourth, Mary, the “Mar” 
of this diary, had two husbands, William Jenkyn and a 
certain Harsnett, otherwise unknown. By Jenkyn, who had 
been in Rogers’ home as a student of theology, she was the 
mother of the better-known William Jenkyn, and the grand- 
mother of Thomas Cawton the younger, both prominent 
dissenters.” 

The outstanding traits of the two boys in the Rogers 
family should be briefly indicated. Ezekiel, as we have sug- 
gested, seems to have succumbed to the pull of the material, 
against which his father struggled so hard, and to have 
been definitely inclined to seek the loaves and the fishes. 

13. Waters, I, 19. 
14. See DNB, art. ‘‘Daniel Rogers.’’ 
15. See wbid., art. ‘‘John Jortin,’’ and n. 4, above. 


16. No. 2646, fol. 104, ete. 
17. See the will, ut supra, note 5, and DNB articles on Jenkyn and Cawton. 
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Richard evidently recognized the acquisitive streak in at 
least one of his progeny, for in his will we find this remark- 
able provision: 


Provided also that if any of my said children shall goe aboute to 
hinder or molest mine executors in any business that I have com- 
mitted to them under any pretence whatsoever or shall by any suite 
or open acts declare and showe that he, she, or they are discontented 
with it or give any counsell to the molestinge of my said executors 
that then they or such of my children soe goinge about to molest and 
hinder my said executors as above said or so shall showe his, hers or 
their discontentment then they shall lose all such legacies as I have 
given or bequeathed to them or their children, etc.*® 


On the other hand, Daniel developed his father’s Pessimistic 
attitude,'to) an jeven,jetreater »deoree.. His iistepbroiner 
Nathaniel Ward, used to say of him, “my brother Rogers 
hath Grace enough for two men, but not half enough for 
himself,’ and another relative, Giles Firmin, author of the 
celebrated Real Christian, wrote partly to counteract this ten- 
dency in him. In speaking of the execution of Charles I, 
Firmin notes that though Daniel Rogers “was a _ very 
gracious man [i. e., one well supplied with grace] yet he 
was exercised too much with God’s Hidings of himself from 
him to have any Hand in such Acts.’” 


To complete the story of Rogers’ family connections, 
we may add something about Rogers’ stepchildren, his 
second wife’s children by her first marriage. There were 
four boys and two girls. Three of the boys—Samuel, 
John, and Nathaniel—became Puritan ministers, and, in 
Laud’s time, all ran afoul of the ecclesiatical authorities. 
Samuel distinguished himself as a Puritan lecturer at 
Ipswich, after losing a previous living in Suffolk. The 
third, Nathaniel, went to New England, where he is known. 
as the author of the first code of laws of the commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, and also as the author of The Sim- 
ple Cobler of Aggawam. Of the fourth brother, Ed- 
ward, we know nothing. Probably he died in infancy. 
The two daughters were evidently younger than the boys, 
and Rogers seems to have arranged their marriages. Their 
husbands, Francis Longe and Samuel Waite, are mentioned 
in his will; Longe was named an executor and Waite was 

18. The will, ut supra, note 3, pp. 328-29. 


19. The Prediction of Mr. Daniel Rogers, attached to Giles Firmin, Weighty 
Questions Discussed (London, 1692), and Real Christian, B. 4v. 
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appointed to superintend a distribution of alms to the poor 
of Wethersfield. Either there was still a third daughter 
or one of them was married twice, for Giles Firmin, of 
whom we have spoken, tells us that his grandmother was 
married to Richard Rogers.” 


In the diary we get many touches which reveal some- 
thing of the everyday life of the Puritan minister—a life 
which it is not always possible to distinguish from the 
interest in regular devotions mentioned in the preceding 
chapter. Though Rogers was turning forty when this 
diary was written and his son Daniel was almost ready for 
the university, we hear little of his children except the 
laconic notes of their births, baptisms, and deaths (pp. 76n., 
80n., 95). But of prayers, covenants, and religious discourse 
with “Ba,” and of spiritual “‘frut’ of the marriage, we are 
teldymuch( €.'o., fool 52.83 (10L)< Onvother occasions, 
such as that when his wife was near death, we learn some- 
thing of affections of a considerably more mundane sort 
(p. 74), including an occasional confession that he had not 
been “amiable” with her (p. 83). As he admits to being 
. “waspish” with others (p. 83), and boarders are frequently 
mentioned, it would not seem that the life of the diarist’s 
consort could have been a very pleasant one, though the 
tombstone assures us that she was dilecta. Only when 
his wife was at death’s door does Rogers express concern 
about her, but he duly chronicles each of his own small ail- 
ments.) Ele) 1s unable to: sleep’ (p. 80); or He is too ill to 
study properly (pp. 58, 60, etc), as was frequently the case 
in the winter. "Once the complaint is particularized as a 
“vehement cough and stuffinge through colde”’ (p. 83). 


Rogers combined the duties of a minister with the ~ 
pursuit of the country interests common to the rural clergy 
of his time. In his will he disposes of a meadow “contain- 
inge by estimation one acre and a half,’ and he has cause 
to express his anxiety about the weather during the hay 
season (p. 79). With the servants needed to attend to. 
such matters, the school of which we shall speak later, and 
his “borders”, his household must have been of considerable 
size. The boarders require some explanation. Some of 


20. See the will, wt supra, note 3; the DNB articles on the Wards; and John 
Ward Dean, Memoir of Nathaniel Ward (Albany, 1868), especially Appendix V and 
VI; Giles Firmin, Real Christian (London, 1670), To the Christian Reader, B. 
4v., pp. 75-76; Chester, p. 248. 
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them were doubtless theological students, who at that 
period sometimes finished their preparation with a well- 
known minister instead of at the university (cf. p. 89, “our 
youngue men”). One of these married his daughter, as 
we have said. Others of his boarders were, no doubt, those 
curious individuals who also after the manner of the 
time, used to stay for a season with some ° famous 
“surgeon of souls,’ especially when they were in spiritual 


difficulties. To Rogers they seem to have been a source of 


gratification, if not material profit (p. 74). With such a 
gathering about him, we do not wonder that the housing 
problem occasionally grew acute, and that he became 
“unsetled” when negotiations for a better place seemed 
about to fail (p. 82). 


But most of our diarist’s time, aside from the periods 
of meditation and prayer—which probably did not exceed, 
on the average, over two hours a day—was devoted to the 
duties of his profession. First among these, both in his 


' diary and in his published works, he placed study. Pastoral 


calling was not yet fully established as a regular ministerial 
obligation,” and definitely took a place second to his book. 
Nor had parish organizations and the business side of 
church work grown to such proportions as to occupy any 
considerable amount of time. The diarist’s ideal was to 
accomplish nine or ten hours of study a day, and bitter 
were the pangs of remorse if this obligation was neglected. 
Yet on one occasion we find him suffering from that acute 
lack of preparation for the exercise of the following day 
which is technically known in the profession as “preach- 
ers Saturday night’. (p. 76). 


Though Rogers obviously preferred study to pastoral 
visitation, especially among those who were indifferent to 
religion (pp. 54, 63, 97), he did a great deal of work of this 
sort. In the chance contacts of everyday life, and in others 
purposefully sought, we find him endeavoring to be “frute- 
ful.” He talked with everyone, from yeomen to gentlemen, 
and from “a woeful creatur” to a member of “the privy 
church” (e. g., pp. 63, 68, 98n.). In 1588 he tells us he went 


“so far as to organize some of his parishioners into a private 


devotional group after the manner of a modern prayer 
meeting (perhaps something of this sort is mentioned on 


21. Usher, Presbyterian Movement, p. 72. 
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p. 67 though that incident took place in 1587), which he 
considered so unusual as to deserve a special description 
in his Seven Treatises (p. 515). Since he there dated it as 
1588, we conclude that it did not survive the year. This 
work and a difficulty or two about his remuneration (p. 78) 
seem to be the closest approaches to the type of activity 
fiae takes ‘Up, souimuch “of. the’ time’ of the modern 
clergyman. However, he had a vexation of a sort which 
is not so familiar to the present-day pastor. There was a 
school in his home for which he doubtless chose the master, 
and over which he exercised general supervision. At noon 
he was accustomed to catechize the pupils, and disciplinary 
problems seem to have annoyed him considerably (pp. 97, 


98). 


To make time for such a full program, Rogers attempt-| 
ed to rise early in the morning and to have a regular routine. 
for wthe’ day's ‘agpivities”. (pp. 96, 97)2. But he did -not 
always succeeed, especially on winter mornings (82, 83). 
Domestic matters upset him, as we have seen, and though he 
originally planned to devote an hour to reading, before medi- 
tation and private prayer in the morning, he altered this 
entry ata later daserto read: ‘half an’ hour’ (pl 96), 


For one living in a time when England is supposed to 
have possessed such bad roads, the amount of visiting and .. 
traveling which Rogers managed to do is remarkable. This 
adjective seems appropriate because a Congregational 
minister who had resided in this area some two years stated 
recently that he had not yet seen all his fellow-ministers in 
the association, which covered the northern half of the 
county, because it was “so large that they cannot get to the 
meetings. Perhaps Rogers’ ‘travels are not so much a 
tribute to the roads as to his religious zeal. In three and 
a half years he was in Huntingdonshire once, Cambridge 
four times, and London, some forty miles distant, ten times 
at least—not to mention numerous occasions on which he 
went shorter distances, such as the six miles to a gathering 

22. The well-known Puritan. Paul Baynes, was probably a product of this school. 
‘“The famous Paul Baines had his Education in his younger yeares under one Mr. 
Cozens, a schoolmaster in this town [Wethersfield]. From hence he was sent to 
Christ College in Cambridge’’ (Holman MSS, XX XVII, 16). Since he matriculated 
at Cambridge in 1590/91, it is practically certain that he was in Rogers’ school. 


It would be extremely unlikely that there should be two schools in such a village 
(Peile, I, 199; Venn, I, 113). 
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of clergy (p. 69), or twice as many when he assisted 
Newman at Coggeshall (p. 62n.). 


We know from the minute-book of the Dedham clas- 
sis published by Professor R. G. Usher that Rogers was 
an active participant in the classis, or secret presbytery 
movement which was at its height” at this time, and some 
of his journeys are to be explained by this fact. Yet he 
very rarely alludes to the business that was transacted at 
these gatherings (pp. 67, 78, 99; cf. Usher, p. 17), but 
rather concentrates on the spiritual exercises that were 
another feature of them. This makes it very difficult to be 
certain as to which of the gatherings he attended were 
connected with the classis movement. However, we shall 
probably not be far wrong in connecting the trips to Cam- 
bridge (where synods were often held at the time of the 
Stourbridge fair, in September) in September, 1587; Novem- 
ber, 1588; September, 1589; and April, 1590, as well as the 
one to Huntingdonshire in October, 1589, with such activ- 
ity. Wethersfield was in the diocese of London, and so we 
cannot be certain whether his visits to that city were for 
synodical gatherings, ecclesiastical trials, or other reasons. 
The one of July, 1589, seems certainly to be connected with 
the Presbyterian movement, however, for Rogers’ reference 
to it is immediately followed by a comment on the dark 
prospects for the church. It is also worth noting that his 
stay in April, 1588, occupied ten days’ time. 


Generally speaking, Rogers seems to have considered 
questions of government, even of church government, to 
be matters for those above his station (p. 98)—a fore- 
_ shadowing of the later Nonconformist’s political indiffer- 
ence on which Defoe commented so sadly. In the great 
activities of the Elizabethan times which were starting 
England on the road to world-dominion he took no interest, 
except as they affected the fortunes of the church or his 
own security. Parliamentary elections are not mentioned, 
although there was one in 1588. Only the Armada, the 
religious wars in France, and the prospect of Elizabeth’s 
marriage to a Catholic stirred him (pp. 79-80, 81, 89). 


One of the most interesting chapters in Rogers’ life, 
certainly one of the most exciting so far as he was con- 


23. Op. cit., p. 94. 
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cerned, is the story of his relations with the ecclesiastical « 
authorities. In the Episcopalian hierarchy there were 
many officials who might trouble him, the archdeacon, the 
bishop or his chancellor, the archbishop, and, in his time, 
that special disciplinary body, the High Commission. 
Rogers seems to have had dealings with all of them, though 
it was the bishop who was most in his mind when this diary 
was written. Wethersfield lay in what was then the arch- 
deaconry of Middlesex of the diocese of London, though 
the village was well within the borders of Essex. We 
should have official documents from these various author- 
ities to give us their side of the story, but unfortunately 
they are not available, and we can only hear the Puritan 
version. In addition to this diary there are short passages” 
from another diary of Rogers, and also excerpts from what 
seems to be Rogers’ summary of his ecclesiastical troubles. 


From the latter source it would seem that Rogers’ 
first serious difficulty resulted from Archbishop Whitgift’s 
efforts in 1583 to enforce subscription to the three articles, 
including one dealing with the Prayer Book. For refusing 
to sign, he was suspended from the performance of his~ 
functions as a priest, and “silenced,” that is, forbidden to 
preach. What followed is best told in his own words: 


[The Archbishop] protested none of us should Preach without con- 
formity and Subscription. I thanke God I have seen him eate his 
Words as Great and as Peremptory as he was. For after Thirty 
Weeks I was Restored by Dr. Aylmer, Bishop of London, to whome 
Sir Robert Wroth [lord of the manor of Great Bardfield near Weth- 
ersfield] Writ in favour of me, and bad me Preach and he would 
beare me out, and so I have continued about 20 yeares to the end of 
Archbishop Whitgifts Life who deceased the first of March 1604. 


From this passage, and the extracts to follow, it is, ~ 
quite clear that the gentry of the community enabled the 
Puritans to violate ecclesiatical regulations. This inter- 
ference from the outside explains, in large part, that inef- 
fectiveness of the church courts in enforcing discipline 
among the clergy which is described in Canon Foster’s. 
excellent introduction to the documents in his The State of the 
Church in the Reigns of Elizabeth and James I.” Rogers’ 

24. Chronological Account, II (Morrice I), 589 (10-12). Cf. the Preface. 


25. ‘‘Publications of the Lincolnshire Record Society’’ (Horncastle, 1926), 
XXII, xxiv-xxv, lxix-lxxv. 
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case is another illustration of this continual weakness and 
delay on the part of the church courts of this time. 


Throughout the subsequent period, in which the main 
diary was written, the fear of “looseing liberty” to preach 
haunted Rogers like a nightmare (pp. 54, 71, etc.), but 
usually it was the bishop (Aylmer), rather than the arch- 
bishop, who held him in terror. The ‘b’ was much in his 
thoughts (pp. 60, 65, 85n., etc.), and once he appears to 
have gone so far as to call him a “beast,” in a passage he 
took pains to obliterate later (p. 77). The issue was no 


doubt usually one of subscription, the surplice (p. 78), or 


the ex officio oath (p. 98). ‘The fact that he often seems to 
have feared the unsettling of his mind by such difficulties 
more than the troubles themselves (pp. 90-91), as well as 
his resolve not to compromise to retain his freedom (p. 
92), but to accept what God might send, make him 
appear in not unheroic guise.| Nevertheless, there is a more 
human side to this martyrdom. At other times Rogers was 
mostly disturbed by the effect of “silence” on his material 
well-being (page 100), and on at least one occasion the 
issue was not one of conscience, so far as we can tell, but 
the prosaic one of his share in an assessment which had 
been levied on the clergy to provide armor for the troops at 
the time of the Armada danger.” 

One must be pardoned for worrying when his means 


of livelihood are endangered, but from the vantage point 
of our detachment and knowledge of later events, Rogers’ 


“extreme apprehension occasionally seems somewhat out of 


place. He must have often read in his Bible the verse cited 
by Ward, when similarly fearing the future (p. 121), about 
all things working together for good to them that love 
God. Furthermore, though his friends occasionally suf- 
fered, he does not seem ever to have lost his liberty, for 
more than a few weeks at the most, in the remaining thirty 
years of his active ministry. While reading the elaborate 
meditation on this subject written in November, 1589 (pp. 
90-92), we are certain that the catastrophe is inevitable, 
only to find, a little later (p. 92.), the note typical of the 
situation in the ecclesiatical courts of the period, “deffered 
to Easter terme.” This case was possibly heard before the 
High Commission, for Stanhope, a member of that body, 


26. p. 78; see Foster, op. cit., p. xxxix, 
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seems to be mentioned, and the next June Rogers was bound 
over to the consistory court. But from what he has already 
told us we are safe in concluding that Sir Robert Jermyn, 
a Suffolk gentleman” who was assisting him (p. 100), saw 
to it that the matter was allowed to “sleape.” The excom- 
munication mentioned on page 93 was also cleared up 
in much the same way, no doubt, as such things were of 
frequent occurrence in the archdeaconry records of those 
days. The incident of his being called before the High _ 
Commission of 1598, mentioned by Ward (p. 126), if it 
applies to our Rogers, was also merely a temporary annoy- 
ance. 


At the time of the attempt to tighten up ecclesiastical 
discipline in 1604, Rogers was again much agitated, and 
we find him writing as follows: 


By God’s great mercy I have gained these 12 Weekes Liberty more 
then I looked for and therefore have cause to be content when silenc- 
ing cometh, and the rather because many are silenced before. In 
London Mr. Stephen Egerton, Mr. Wooten, that learned Minister, 
Mr. C. Jackson, Mr. Horne, Mr. Smith, Mr. Evans. In Northhamp- 
tonshire 15, in Cambridge 2 or 3 town Ministers. In Suffolke many. 
I feare daily. God Guide the people here after that day cometh. 


But his retrospect gives the sequel: 


And in that year [1604, the year of Whitgift’s death] I and six 
other ministers for refusing the oath ex-officio were suspended by 
him [Whitgift]. And the day of his death being the day appointed 
for our appearance we were discharged by four Doctors of the Law. 
All that summer we were Horsed up to London by Archbp. Bancroft 
but were Released by him of his own accord [see below] on the 15 of 
October 1605 and during his sitting in the Choir of Canterbury I had 
mostly quiet. Dr. Thomas Ravis succeeded him?*® in the See of 
London who affirmed to me [“] by the help of Jesu I will not leave 
one Preacher in my Dioces that doth not Subscribe and Conform |”’]. 
He was a Well favoured Lusty man, not fifty years of age dyed with- 
in 2 yeares. Thus he was disappointed notwithstanding his peremp- 
tory speech, and Jesu helped him not to root us all out. God have 
praise. 

25 of April, 1605. I was much in Prayer about this matter, and my 
God granted me to be dispenced with by Archb. Bancroft. By Wil- 
liam Lord Knollys of Grayes, afterwards Earle of Banbury his 
meanes. So God gave me this breathing to mine and the peoples 
comfort, O that I may make a holy use of it. 


27. Usher, Presbyterian Movement, p. 61, n. 3. 
28. Evidently the copyist has here varied the order in the original document. 
Thomas Ravis was translated to London, May 18, 1607 (Le Neve, op. cit., p. 302). 
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July the 5. Our liberty was continued to us through the meanes of 
the said Lord Knollyes. 

November the 18th. I prepared for the hardest. After 33 or 34 
yeares labouring in publick now not counted worthy to Preach, while 
so many Idol Shepheards, Scandalous livers etc. live at ease. This 
dealing with God’s ministers troubleth me. 

Since the discovery of the Powder Treason [the gunpowder plot, 
Nov. 5, 1605] Dr. Richard Vaughan, Bishop of London hath Re- 
stored the most Suspended Ministers. 

30th May, 1606. If I Preach no more I thanke God heartily for 
this yeare and halfe liberty at home and abroade and I hope with 
good fruit. The Bishop my good friend. 

April the 2, 1607. This weeke came the sorry news of the death of 
our Bp. Vaughan, who for 28 months (for no more he continued) 
permitted the godly ministers to live peaceably and enjoy their liberty. 
On the 8th of September, 1610 Dr. George Abbot New Bishop of 
London visited. No hurt done. Laus Deo. 

November 16, 1611. Dr. John King, the &th Bishop of London since 
the beginning of Quenne Eliz. Reigne entered this month. 

February 19, 1612. The church hath had rest ever since Archbishop 
Bancroft’s death on the first of November 1611. But in Northamp- 
tonshire and in Coventry many were troubled by Bishop Neal, etc. 


And so he went on, we may suppose, to the end of the 
chapter, constantly fearing but practically unharmed. The 
church courts’ Indian summer under Laud had not yet 
come, and meanwhile the Puritan country gentlemen were 
standing within the shadow, keeping watch above their 
own. 


Aside from manuscripts of the sort which we have been 
discussing, Rogers composed several other works, some 
of which were printed. The best known was the rather 
remarkable systematic treatise on Christian living, based 
largely on his own experiences, the Seven Treatises to which 
reference has already been made. It appeared in 1604, with 
a dedication to King James and endorsements from Ezekiel 
Culverwel, Francis Merbury, and Stephen Egerton. In its 
complete form it went through five editions, and in an 
abridged form through many more. His labors with the 
“prophane,” of which we have little evidence in the diaries, 
but in which he was quite successful, as we learn from 
others, are illustrated by his book entitled Certaine Sermons, 
dedicated to “Edward Denny Lord Baron of Waltam,” 
which dealt with the doctrine of salvation. The volume 
contains nineteen discourses from different texts of the 
Old and New Testaments on the subject of conversion. A 
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perusal of it would seem to confirm the admission of one, 
who otherwise respected him, that he was not talented as 
an orator, for the contents are mostly dull exposition and 
methodical argument with few illustrations. His other 
works were in the form of commentaries, but they included 
material originally prepared for his lectures. The custom 


with lecturers in those days was to select one book of the © 


Bible and preach on its texts in order. One worthy of that 
age, named Arthur Hildersam, produced, for example, CL/J 
Lectures on Psalme LI. Rogers evidently began at the begin- 
ning of the Bible and worked forward. In the course of 
the diary he is dealing with the book of Exodus, but before 
his death he reached the historical books of the Old Testa- 
ment. The lectures on Judges he collected into a Commentary 
upon the Whole Book of Judges, which he prepared with a most 
appropriate dedication to the great Judge Edward Coke, 
written “from my poore house at Wethersfield in Essex,” 
January 20, 1615/6. The gist of this foreword was to remind 
the champion of the common law that “the ministry of the 
word should not so much prevaile as it doth, little though 
it do in comparison, except the pleasant dewes of Herman 
did refresh the barren mountains of Zion, I meane, except 
the civill sword of justice did backe and authorize the same 
against them who profanely contemne the word as the 
smartles stroke of a leaden edge’—a grim reminder that 
the original Puritans were not a tolerant group. On his 
death Rogers left “my sermons and the two bookes of the 
Kinges and the two bookes of Samuell to my sonne Danyell, 
so farr as I have proceeded, and one of the Acts, wishing 
him if he think good to take some paynes to convert and 
sett some of them forth.” Daniel apparently thought it 
good to set forth only a fragment of his father’s remaining 
efforts, for all that appeared was Samuel’s Encounter with 
Saul, a commentary on I Sam. 15 :13-30, “preached and penned 
by that worthy servant of God Mr. Richard Rogers late 
Preacher of Wethersfield in Essex and published word for 
word according to his own copy finished before his Death.” 
It came out in 1620, Stephen Egerton again contribut- 
ing apreface. Like his other commentary, it was a lengthy 
treatment of the subject under the usual homiletical heads 
of “Doctrine,” “Proof,” and “Uses.” What became of the 


remaining manuscripts we do not know. 
29. See the will, ut supra, note 3, p. 327. 
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During his life, and for some time after his death, 
Rogers enjoyed a considerable reputation as an evangelist, 
counsellor, and saint. Egerton, the great Puritan leader 
and preacher at Blackfriars, London, described him as “‘one 
who hath long laboured the conuersioun and confirmation of 
many other; but especially the mortification and quickning 
of his own soule and conscience.’ Giles Firmin said that 
he was not “John Chrysostom” and suggested that he was 
too austere in his dealings with the “prophane,” yet he con- 
cluded that “God honoured none more in these parts of 
England with conversion of Souls,’ while William Jenkyn, 
his grandson, offers this incident by way of tribute: 


That blessed saint now with God, Mr. Richard Rogers, who was an- 
other Enoch in his age, a man whose walking with God appeared by 
that incomparable direction of a Christian life, his book called the 
Seven Treatises woven out of Scripture and his own experimental 
practise, sometime said in his life that he should be sorry if every 
day were not to him as his last day.*? 


si ae dissenting minister of a later date referred to him 

s “the famous Mr. Rogers, the author of the Seven Treatises, 
fan whom it may be truly said, England hardly ever 
brought forth a man that walked more closely with God.’’* 
A final Puritan verdict is in the passage, cited above from 
the Morrice MSS containing excerpts from his writings, 
which concludes with these words of the compiler: “Less 
cannot be said of this excellent man without unthankful- 


30. Seven Treatises, Foreword, To the Christian Reader. 


“31. ‘‘It was a notable answer old Mr. Richard Rogers gave to a Gentleman in 
whose company he was, the Gentleman told him ‘Mr. Rogers I like you and your 
company very well, but you are so precise.’ ‘O Sir’ said he, ‘I serve a precise God.’ 
It is very true but cannot Christian cheerfulness stand with holy and due precise- 
ness? Austerity may awe inferior persons, but it will never take with persons of 
good breeding, nor ever win to the Gospel. I heard that the former Mr. Rogers and 
Mr. Knewstubs (who preached his Funeral sermon) were once riding abroad, Mr. 
Rogers riding before the other at some distance, there meets him a person whom he 
knew, one of good estate, but a carnal man. Mr. Rogers rides by him, takes no 
notice of him. Mr. Knewstubs riding after, meets him also, and salutes him very 
courteously, and talks with him a little space of time very affably, and so parted. 
When Mr. Knewstubs overtook Mr. Rogers he asks Mr. Knewstubs why do you 
shew so much familiarity to such a wicked man. This is the way to harden him 
in his sinful course. To whom Mr. Knewstubs answered ‘Ah my brother, this kind 
of (austerity he meant) carriage is not the way to win wicked men to the Gospel 
and the wayes of God, but rather to beat them off.’ ’’ Real Christian to the Reader, 
fold Vv. and ‘pp. 67-8. 

32. An Exposition of the Epistle of Jude (London, 1654), pp. 453-54. 


33. Nathaniel Vincent, Israel’s Lamentation (London, 1677), p. 31. 
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a 
ness for the good many have received both by his Life and 
Works.’’* 3 
sii 
Our appraisal, based on the diary and this necessarily 
patch-work collection of facts concerning Rogers’ career, 


must be somewhat more moderate. The chief impression \_ 


made upon the modern reader is probably that of a narrow- 
minded and morbidly pessimistic introvert, whose tortured 
soul could find neither rest nor victory, though it did expe- 
rience interludes of great spiritual pleasure. The pattern 
he set for himself was in part to blame. It was faulty, both 
in being so preponderantly ethical, without regard to the 
intellectual and aesthetic sides of man’s nature, and in 
prescribing a conduct involving a mental concentration 
continued beyond the limits of human endurance. In 
part Rogers was himself to blame—not perhaps for fail- 
ing to change the standards which proved so difficult of 
attainment, for to have done so would have required an intelli- 
gence in advance of his time—but in falling farther short of 
them than did other Puritans of his day. Such contem- 
poraries as Knewstubs, Richard Greenham, and John Dod 
seem to have lived on an equally high plane without being 
so maladjusted or ill at ease in the face of opposition. © 
Rogers also fell behind some of his associates in his failure 
to overcome the desire for financial gain. Puritan lecturers 
were usually well paid®* and he seems to have made much 
of his opportunities. In his will,** after a few small sums in 
shillings have been allotted to the poor, there remained 
amounts running into the hundreds of pounds in cash and 
annuities to be conferred upon his family. The son of the 
Chelmsford carpenter had, indeed, found godliness to be 
profitable unto all things. But the modern critic is prob- 
ably too harsh in dealing with such cases. Rogers’ firmness 
in standing his ground on most matters of conscience, and 
the great energy which he directed to the end of right 
living, however defectively that end was conceived and the 
energy applied, entitle him to a considerable measure of the 
respect of all thoughtful people. 


34, Chronological Account, IT, 589 (12). 
35. Usher, Reconstruction, I, pp. 274-5. 
36. wi supra, note.3..57° °° 
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Samuel Ward 


THE LIFE OF SAMUEL WARD 


Those who are already familiar with the career of Dr. 
Samuel Ward will no doubt be surprised to find a diary of 
his included in a work which professes to deal with Pur- 
itanism, for Ward long occupied a prominent place in the 
established church. He was a canon and an archdeacon, a 
representative of the Church of England at the Synod of 
Dort, a chaplain to King James, and so much of a royalist 
as to be imprisoned by the parliamentarians who occupied 
Cambridge in 1643. Yet he did write a Puritan diary. The 
explanation of this paradox lies partly i in the fact that there 
was, in reality, little difference in the fundamental aim 
between the Puritans and other Christians, but also in the 
well-known phenomenon that young radicals become old 
conservatives, a change sometimes more tersely referred to, 
in America, as the radical “fade-out.” Many prominent 
churchmen of the early seventeenth century, including 
Lancelot Andrewes, experienced this cooling of zeal for Pur- 
itanism. The document with which we are mainly 
concerned was written in Ward’s late twenties while he was 
still under the influence of the two strongly Puritan foun- 
dations of Christ’s and Emmanuel colleges, and before he 
had taken the tide of fortune at its flood. In order, there- 
fore, to provide the proper setting for the diary, it is only 
necessary to tell the story of Ward’s young and early man- 
hood. Nevertheless, we ‘have added to the main docu- 
ment some fragments of Ward’s later devotional writing 
which require a short sketch of his adult years. We have 
included this material because it throws light on the inter- 
esting question as to what parts of the Puritan attitude 
survived in the maturing conservative’s prosperous days. 
But, in any case, it would be advisable to re-tell the story 
of Ward’s later years because of the errors in the accounts 
in the Dictionary of National Biography and elsewhere. Pos- 
sibly the reader of the preceding pages who noted that 
Richard Rogers had a stepson named Samuel Ward, who 
was a clergyman, has asked whether this Ward was the 


1. See above, p. 24. 
ar 
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author of our second diary. The answer is in the negative, 
but since this Samuel Ward of Haverhill was also an 
author, a Puritan, and a fellow of Sidney Sussex College, 
it was inevitable that between the two there should be 
some confusion, which has shown itself in previous biog- 
raphies. 


Our diarist was a Durham man, born at Bishop Mid- 


_-dleham near Sedgefield and baptized there, January 13, 


1571/2. The inimitable Thomas Fuller, who was Ward’s 
pupil at Sidney Sussex College, tells us* that his father, 
John Ward, was “a Gentleman of more ancientry than 
Estate,’ a fact that is borne out by the constant references 
in the diary to his son’s need of money. We do not know 
much more about his family except that there were at least 
~four brothers and two married sisters*, who seem, like 
Rogers’ relatives, to have given him more trouble than 
pleasure. While Ward speaks of a restitution having been 
made to his father, there was apparently little in the estate 
on his death, which occurred sometime after 1595, for the 
diarist notes God’s goodness in permitting him to return 
to ‘Cambridge afterwards (p.-129). The chiet burden ot 
supporting the family seems to have fallen on Samuel, and 
there are two references in his correspondence to his exer- 
tions on behalf of his nephews in school.’ A third nephew 
named Penrith, who was stated to be a fellow of Sidney 
at the time of the writing of Ward’s will,° no doubt also 
profited by his relationship to the Master. Almost at the 
end of his life he declared (p. 135) that most of his estate 
was spent in necessary books and in maintaining his poor 
kindred. In his will he forgave his brother George a debt 
of seventy pounds and his brother John “of all summes of 
money which he oweth to me.” Peter was apparently the 
solvent brother, for he received a gift of fifty pounds. The 
fourth, Henry, who is mentioned in this diary as being at 

2. Venn, IV, 334. 

3. Thomas Fuller, The History of the Worthies of England, ed. Nichols (2 
vols., London, 1811), I, 333-34. 

4. A sister Penrith, mother of the fellow, receives twenty pounds in his will 
(Baker MSS, Cambridge University Library, XXVI, 197-98). 

In Vol. LXXIV of the Tanner MSS in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, p. 248, 
there is a reference to his sister Newton’s son being absent from school during 
harvest because his mother had ‘‘imploiement.’’ 

5. Tanner, LXXII, 307, mentions a brother’s son at Eton. This may be the 


nephew Richard Ward who was willed a share in the lease of some Somerset lands. 
6. Not mentioned, however, in Venn, at least under that name. 
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Cambridge (pp. 111, 122), evidently pre-deceased him. There 
is also a reference in the diary to a “poor cosen” (p. 114) of 
whom we know nothing more. 

As in the case of Rogers, we are not informed about 
how Ward happened to come to Christ’s College. His 
remarks about his father’s repentance on his deathbed were 
equally applicable in those days to the religious and irre- 
ligious, and we may take our choice between family influ- 
ence or that of a friendly patron as being the determining 
factor in his going to Cambridge. In any case, there he 
went, and matriculated in March, 1588/9, not as a sizar, as 
we might expect, but as a pensioner, the class to which 
the upper middle-class students belonged." By that time 
Dering was dead, but the great William Perkins was carry- 
ing on the Puritan tradition at Christ’s. We know from. 


the diary that Ward became a great admirer of Perkins, and ~ 


he was unquestionably a thoroughgoing Puritan at this 
time.“ Otherwise we learn nothing of his undergraduate 
career except that he took his B. A. in 1592/3, and when the 
diary begins, in May of 1595, he is completing the second 
of the three years’ residence then customary before pro- 
ceeding to the M. A. degree, which he took the next year. 


Our diarist seems always to have been fond of the 
university and very much desired to continue his career 
there. To this there were two obstacles. In the first place 
there was a rule at the college that two men from the same 
county might not be fellows at the same time, and there 
was already a fellow from Durham at Christ’s,® so that if 
Ward was to obtain a fellowship he must do it at some 
other college, a difficult task. Second, to be a fellow he 
must take orders—though the rule was not always obeyed 
—and to the Puritan that meant a call to preach. Unfor- 
tunately, he had an impediment in his speech which caused 


7. Peile, I, 195; Venn, ut supra. It is not the intention of this introduction 
to repeat information concerning student life in the sixteenth century which is al- 
ready available elsewhere. For information on this point concerning Cambridge 
the reader is referred to the following works: David Masson, Life of Milton (7 
vols.; New York, 1871); J. B. Mullinger, The University of Cambridge (3 vols.; 
Cambridge, 1884); Cambridge Characteristics in the Seventeenth Century (London 
and Cambridge, 1867), by the same author; J. H. Marsden, College Life in the 
Time of James the First as Illustrated by an Unpublished Diary of Sir Symonds 
D’Ewes (London, 1851). 

8. ‘‘In the University he was very intimately acquainted with Mr. John Dodd 
and other Puritans, he himself being then counted one.’’ Chronological Account 
(MSS), ITI, 164 (314). 

9. Peile, I, 195. 
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him and others to doubt whether he had such a call (pp. 119, 
128). Nevertheless he overcame all these difficulties. He 
secured a rather grudging approval of his plans from the 
authorities in his college, as he tells us in an interesting 
passage (p. 90); and in January of 1597/8,” after an agony 
of suspense which he also describes (pp. 128-9), he secured 
a fellowship at Emmanuel, the Puritan college recently 
founded by Sir Walter Mildmay, Elizabeth’s Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. After that date he was less conscientious 
about his diary, save in emergencies, and there are only a 
few scattering references to his life in Emmanuel before 
the main document ends in November, 1599. 


After his success in the matter of the fellowship, he 
went from strength to strength in his university career. 
Upon the formation of the Cambridge committees for the 
preparation of the parts of the new (Authorized) version 
. of Bible assigned to that university, he was placed on the 
committee in charge of the Apocrypha, and worked on the 
Prayer of Manasses and First and Second Maccabees”. 
This he seems to have regarded as entitling him to some 
further distinction (pp. 131, 135), and possibly it had that 
effect. On the ninth of January, 1609/10, one of the mem- 
bers of that wealthy class, which is always to be found 
behind the scenes directing ecclesiastical and educational 
appointments, named him master of an even newer founda- 
tion, Sidney Sussex College, an office which he held until 
his death thirty-three years later.” In 1620/21 he was vice- 
chancellor for the year, and in 1623 he was elected to the 
Lady Margaret Professorship of Divinity, a position which 
he also retained for the remainder of his life.” 


It would seem that in Ward’s case the transition from 
radicalism to conservatism took place in his early thirties, 
when he was enjoying his position as a fellow of Emmanuel 
and looking forward to better things. In the anti-Puritan 


10. Peile states (ibid) that the records of Emmanuel College show him to have 
been elected fellow in 1595, but notes that this diary makes such a fact very doubt- 
ful. The election occurred in January, 1597/8 (p. 116). 

11. Chronological Account, ut supra; Christopher Anderson, Annals of the 
English Bible (London, 1845), II, 377, un. 11. 

12. Peile, I, 191. His letter of thanks to Lady Anne Harrington, the wife 
of John Harrington, Lady Francis Sidney’s nephew and one of the executors of the 
will, is in Tanner, LXXV, 317. 

13. Venn, IV, 334. 
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movement of 1604/5 he was apparently undisturbed,” and 
shortly thereafter he embarked upon the most un-Puritan- 
ical course of joining living to living and office to office. 
In February of 1607/8 he received a letter from the father- 
in-law of his old associate at Christ’s, John Potts, offering 
him the rectory of Baconsthorpe.” Whether or not he 
accepted this we do not know, but another of his Christ’s 
College contacts certainly served him well. The “Mr. 
Montague” of this diary was James Montagu, who belonged 
to a prominent Midlands family of the type of the Riches 
and Barringtons, who had little difficulty in securing from 
the church what they desired. James Montagu had accord- 
ingly been made Bishop of Bath and Wells—later he 
obtained the wealthier see of Winchester—and in July of 
1608 we find Ward writing to his great friend James Ussher 
in this strain: 


The Bishop [of Bath and Wells! sending for me and offering me 
a competency, in that kind I requested of him then when I was un- 
provided (being only fellow of Emmanuel) 1 could not neglect God’s 
Providence and was advised hereunto by my best Friends.*® 


Accordingly he goes on gracefully to refuse a request from 
Ussher to come over into Ireland and help him. Just what 
this competency was we do not know, but about this time 
he was made the first chaplain to the Bishop and that may 
have been the office in question.’ In this period the erst- 
while Puritan also acquired, for fifty pounds, a living at 
Yatton, which, in a rather remarkable meditation in 1614 
(p. 131), we find him planning to keep if he should be success- 
ful in an additional suit for the archdeaconry of Bath. In 
this effort he failed, but consoled himself with the reminder 
that it was a working of God’s special providence, and so 
resolved to “trust in God for relief” of his “wants, in his 
wood time. (p, lois 

14. Usher, (Reconstruction, I, 259) states that Ward refused to subscribe the 
canons lest he offend the weaker brother, but he gives no reference, and in another 
passage (II, 14-16), this action is rightly assigned to Ward’s correspondent, Bedell. 
The letters from Bedell to Ward in Tanner, LXXV, 126 ff., show that Ward at 
this time favored liberty in the matter of costume, though against the law, if it 
could be accomplished without scandal, but he was also open to argument on the 
subject. 

' 15. Tanner, LXXV, 247. 

16. Ward to Ussher, July 6, 1608, The Whole Works of James Ussher, Dublin, 

1864 (cited hereafter as Ussher), ed. Elrington and Todd (17 vols.), XV, 53. 


17. p. 131. He is so addressed in a letter from Richard Cudworth on Feb. 15, 
1609/10 (Tanner, LXXV, 340v). 
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The Almighty’s good time was not long in coming. 
The Venns and their tireless assistants, who somehow 
failed to chronicle the above facts, have contributed these 
facts on the remainder of his ecclesiastical career: “Arch- 
deacon of Taunton, 1615-43. Prebend of Wells, 1615. Rec- 
tor of Great Munden, Herts, 1616-35. Canon of York, 1617- 
43. Rector of Terrington, Norfolk, 1638.’** Furthermore 
on January 26, 1616/7, he added the post of Canon Resi- 
dentiary of Wells to his other offices in Montagu’s diocese,” 
and sometime before the death of James he also became one 
of the royal chaplains (p. 130-2). How many other prefer- 
ments Ward may have held we do not know, but there are 
several references in his correspondence to other places 
with which he seems to have had some official connection. 

This pluralism and nonresidence caused our diarist 
some unpleasantness, and some of it came from his own 
friends. There are letters in his correspondence from two 
men who, whether Puritans or not, apparently had the good 
of the church at heart. One John Cooper writes as follows: 


I shall declare what—-I not thincking of—TI have hard by divers, and 
that of your non-residence, some of your friends, I know not whether 
they spake of it unto you, yet quippinge at it behinde your back, 
others of lower rankes wondringe at it, and those whom I had thought 
never to have hard of it urginge your example to induce others 
tacit. 7, 


He then goes on to quote the biblical passages concerning 
avoiding the appearance of evil, feeding the sheep, and the 
example of Paul, who was cuiltless of the blood of all men. 
Another acquaintance, anonicae Whitfield, in January, 
1626/7, inquires pointedly: 

How many of the worthies of our church, such as Grenham, Perkins, 


Rogers, and others, have contented themselves with a fourth part of 
your allowance 7? 


Another friend, the Richard Garbut of the incident detailed 
on pages 131-4, who was not quite so impartial a critic, 
since he was looking for one of Ward’s positions himself, 


18. Venn, IV, 334. 

19. ‘1616/17 Jan. 27, Dr. Samuel Ward, Archdeacon of Taunton and prebend 
of Milverton I, elected a canon residentiary, on depositing 100 marks as caution 
money; he shall have no commons, nor any voice in the business of the chapter before 
October 1, 1618.’’ Historical Manuscripts Commission, Calendar of the Manuscripts 
of the Dean and Chapter of Wells (London, 1914), IT, 372. 

20. Tanner, CCXXX, 143 (no date). 

21. Tauner, LXXII, 170v. There is a second letter on fol. 192. 
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sent this rather ambiguous expression of his good will to 
his old master: 


God give you such a right improved use of them [the numerous of- 
fices| that they never doe you more harme underground then ever 
they can doe you or any man good above ground.” 


Ward also had difficulties on this point with Laud and 
Charles I, who did much more for the church than make 
Puritans uncomfortable. We have a petition from him to 
the King (p. 134), evidently to be dated about 1634, request- 
ing that he be excused from filling the requirements of his 
post as canon “residentiary,’ and a little later he writes 
thus to Ussher: 


I intreated my Lord of Canterbury [Laud] to speak to the Dean of 
Wells that now is (who had sundry times excepted against me for 
not residing three months per Annum as I should by Charter) which 
I nothing doubt but it was by his instigation. He promised me he 
would; but not having done it yet I repaired again to my Lord’s 
Grace about it in November. But now he cannot for that his Majesty 
hath given him in charge to take account of the Bishops in his Prov- 
idence how Residence is kept. I told him my Case was not every 
Man’s Case; and that I had a benefice at which I desired to be in 
the Vacation-Time; but nothing would prevail, and yet, as I told him, 
I am every year at Wells sometimes a month or six weeks. I think 
they would have me out of my Professor’s place and I could wish 
the same, if I could have one to succeed according to my mind 
[i. e., a Calvinist], for then I should have leisure to transcribe things. 
Well, howsoever, God’s will be done, and he teach us Humility and 
Patience.* 


The matter seems to have dragged on, after the fashion of 
ecclesiastical court proceedings, for not until April 1, 1636, 
did the Chapter, acting at Laud’s request, after Ward had 
appealed to the king himself, grant him a dispensation from 
half his required residence, which enabled him to retain the 
desired place.” Apparently he was compelled to disgorge 
his rectory in Hertfordshire, but the loss was soon reme- 
died by the acquisition of the one in Norfolk three years 
later. 


Part of Ward’s justification for this shameful state of 
affairs can be seen in his interesting petition, probably to 
Laud, for exemption from the contribution levied on the 


22. Tanner, LXXII, 167 (10 Jan. 1626/7). 
23. Ward to Ussher, June 14, 1634 (Ussher, XV, 581). 


24, Historical Manuscripts Commission, Wells, ut supra, II, 415. 
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clergy at the time of the Bishops’ Wars (p. 98).” There he 
lists his many services to the King, and pleads poverty. No 
doubt the incomes from many of his places were compara- 
tively small, as a result of the plunder which the church 
had suffered in the preceding century, but the twenty 
pounds per annum which he admits receiving from his pro- 
fessorship alone was more than many clergy received for 
their entire labors. In spite of what he says about the gifts 
to his relatives, he did not die in poverty, though it is not 
possible to estimate the exact amount of his estate. He 
left the bulk of his property to his wife and stepdaughter 
as residuary legatees, but he nowhere specifies the total 
value. However, his gifts to his friends and relatives were 
reasonably large, judged by the standard of the other uni- 
versity wills of the period.” 


But if Ward fell away from the Puritan position.on 
ecclesiastical discipline and organization, he held on grimly 
to the doctrinal Calvinism in which William Perkins had 
trained him. In 1604 he dedicated to the King an edition 
of the Calvinistic and anti-Catholic Problema of the great 
Puritan leader whom he regarded im loco parentis. He 
was appointed one of the English representatives at the 
Synod of Dort in 1619, and, although careful not to assent 
to the discipline of the Continental churches, subscribed 
with his fellows the highly Calvinistic canons there 
adopted,” and ever after tried to defend them. It is true 
that in September, 1622, He wrote: Ussher) that (he waves 
lecturing, as Lady Margaret Professor, against Perron’s 
doctrine of the Real Presence,* but he expended most of 
his energies in attacking the Catholics and Remonstrants 
alike on the equally abstruse question of the freedom of 
the will. On January 12, 1625/6, he delivered a sermon 
ad clerum at St. Mary’s on ‘the text from Phil, 2:12-13 about 
working out one’s salvation with fear and trembling, in which 


25. From the tone of Whitfield’s second letter (see above, p. 42, n. 21) it is 
evident that Ward took the same line of defence there. 

26. Baker, XXVI, 197-98. Evidently there was some property in his wife’s 
family also, as the wardship of his stepdaughter was worth contesting (p. 122). An- 
other thing that strikes the modern reader as peculiar is his disposing in his will of 
a ‘‘lease of some Lands in Somersetshire belonging to the corps of my Archdeaconry 
of Taunton, which I made lately my trust to Mr. Thomas Buck, Esq., Bedell of the 
University.’’ Apparently the poverty of the church was not entirely due to the 
action of men in the previous century. 

27. Ward to Ussher, May 26, 1619 (Ussher, XV, 144-45). 

28. Op. cit., pp. 177-79. 
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he dealt with the old question of the posse and the velle.” In 
May of 1628 he tells Ussher that he had lectured for a year 
and a half to show, as he had maintained in his sermons, that 
“the Grace of Conversion giveth not only posse convertere but _ 
also to velle’, and this in spite of the fact that some were 
inclined to look towards Arminianism “because Prefer- 


ments at Court are conferred upon such as incline that 
9930 


way. Other traces of his possessing the courage of his 
convictions on this subject may be seen in his licensing the 
work of Carleton against the Arminian, Richard Mon- ~ 
tagu,” and in protests made against sermons along that 
line preached in Cambridge.*” We are also told that there 
were no innovations in ritual at Sidney during his master- 
ship. In fact, the chapel remained unconsecrated, with the 
table in front of the chancel, after the Puritan fashion.* 
All in all, we conclude that he was firm and sometimes 
outspoken in his doctrinal position, but not an extreme- 
ly vigorous controversialist. He was not far wrong in 
concluding one petition to his superiors with the statement 
that “my life, and all that know me, can testify for me, that 
I have studyed peace and have withstood any disturbance 
in the Church, to my most ability” (p. 135). 


29. Published with the title Gratia discriminans (London, 1626). Aside from 
this one sermon and one other small work entitled Suffragiwm (London, 1633), 
against the Remonstrants (in the Bodleian, not in the British Museum), Ward 
never published anything of his own, though Ussher urged him to do so (Ussher, 
XVI, 9-10). But before his death four of his younger colleagues at Cambridge— 
William Hodges, Edmund Matthews, Edward Gibson, and Seth Ward—arranged to 
prepare three of his works for the press. They were a treatise on justification, 
directed mostly against Bellarmine; his lectures on original sin; and a general anti- 
Roman Catholic work on marriage vows, grace, and other things. On his death 
the manuscripts were given to his friend Ralph Brownrigg, Bishop of Exeter, who 
was unable, however, to publish them in the troublesome times that followed. But 
in 1656 or 1657 Seth Ward obtained them once more, and in the following year 
put them out under the title of Opera nonnuila. See the Preface of that work, 
Ad lector, A. 3. Another work worth mentioning in this connection is one entitled 
Baptismatis infantilis (1653), which professes to be an account of a discussion on in- 
fant baptism between Thomas Gataker and Ward. The work on the loadstone, 
Magnetis reductorium, attributed to him in the British Museum Catalogue and the 
DNB, is by his namesake of Ipswich. See the English translation. 

30. Ward to Ussher, May 16, 1628 (Ussher, XV, 402-4). 

31. William Prynne, Canterburies Doome (London, 1646), p. 159. Ward was 
never chaplain to Richard Montagu as the DNB has it, but to James Montagu, as 
we have seen. Richard was apparently no relation to James (Venn, IIT, 201-2). 
The chief attack on Richard Montagu according to the work cited in the DNB was 
made by Samuel Ward of Ipswich, not our diarist (Henry Hickman, Historia quing- 
articularis exarticulata (London, 1674), p. 229). 

32. Ward to Ussher, June 14, 1634 (Ussher, XV, 579); Prynne, p. 192. This 
protest was made in 1637, not 1627 as in the DNB. 


33. G. M. Edwards, Sidney Sussex College (London, 1899), p. 100. 
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But it would be a great mistake to picture Ward only 
as the churchman and the theologian. The scholar and the 
correspondent also demand attention. Reference has fre- 
quently been made to his letters to Ussher. These and 
many from the Archbishop of Armagh to him are in the 
printed edition of Ussher’s works. Another of his corre- 
spondents was the learned Vossius, canon of Canterbury, 
and some of Ward’s letters occur in the printed Epistolae of 
that scholar. A few others from people like Bishop Hall 
and Bedell were printed in Godfrey Goodman’s Court of King 
James the First.“ But very many more of Ward’s letters are 
still unpublished in the Tanner Collection at the Bodleian, 
the source from which most of those in the Ussher and 
Goodman collections were obtained. They are mostly 
letters to Ward, from a great number of acquaintances and 
friends, including many continental scholars, and they 
cover a wide range of subjects. Some are news letters 
recording such political events as the early hostilities of the 
Thirty Years’ War. Others refer to ecclesiastical or aca- 
demic positions which were open. Questions of theology 
and “‘cases of conscience” make up another group. But a 
large number are concerned with matters of scholarship. 
One, from another source, which has been published*, shows 
Ward’s interest in scientific matters (cf. the references in 
the diary to his globe and the crocodile, pp. 114, 115), 
for it is to the great William Harvey stating that he is 
sending a petrified skull for the King’s inspection. But, 
—on the whole, biblical and patristic subjects occupied his 
attention. Ussher and Bedell especially were interested in 
the early history of the church, and were constantly writing 
him for books or references, and discussing at great length 
various interpretations of the different documents.*** There 
is here a great mine of material on the subject of seven- 
teenth-century scholarship, which is still to be worked. 


Mention should also be made in this connection of 
Ward’s reputation as a scholar and teacher. Somewhere 
Morrice’s amanuensis found it stated that he was a scholar 
of clear judgment and of great skill in the languages, espe- 


34, London, 1839. 
35. No title-page (British Musewm Catalogue, no. 549. b. 25). 


36. Anglo-Saxon was not outside his range of interests. Abraham Whelock, 
or Wheeloc, mentions his assistance in his edition of Bede (1643, B. 1). 
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cially the Hebrew;* and Episcopius, the Continental theo- 
logian, considered him the most learned of the English 
divines at the Synod of Dort.* Fuller, who had been an 
undergraduate in his college, has this to say of his old 
feacien: 


He was a Moses, not only for slowness of speech [probably a refer- 
ence to his impediment], but otherwise meekness of nature. Indeed 
when in my private thoughts I have beheld him and Dr. Collins (dis- 
putable whether more different or more eminent in their endow- 
ments), I could not but remember the running of Peter and John to 
the place where Christ was buried—Dr. Collins had much the speed 
of him in quickness of parts, but let me say (nor doth the relation 
of a pupil misgude me), the other pierced the deeper into the under-, 
ground and profound points of divinity.*® 


Seth Ward, who was no relation, though a favourite pupil, 
was even more affectionate in his comments. In telling 
how Samuel Ward first taught him to study at the age of 
fifteen, he dubs him sanctissimus et longe profundissimus, and 
speaks lovingly of the old days at Sidney when Morton, 
later Bishop of Durham, John Davenant, later Bishop of 
Salisbury, Ussher, and Brownrigg were in his company.” 
iiatewWard enjoyeamthe acquaintance ofthese,” and ‘the 
many others mentioned in his correspondence, is clear evi- 
dence of his ability to make and retain friends. So far as 
we know, he had no enemies save those who objected to 
the number of his offices. 


wWrard) did \nomgemarry until late in. life, sometime, 
between 1621 and 1625, as the diary indicates (pp. 121-2). 
From an entry in the latter year we gather that his wife 
was a widow with a child by a former marriage, and we 
know from the will that her former name was Birchmore 
or Birchmeir, but whether she was the subject of the fore- 
bodings of four years before we cannot say. At his funeral 
she was referred to as a paragon of virtues, a delight in 
prosperity, and a solace in adversity, which we mention 
for what such remarks may be worth.” 


Our diarist’s last years were clouded by the troubles 


37. Chronological Account (MSS), ut supra. 

38. John Hacket, A. Centurie of Sermons, ed. John Plume, D. D. (London, 
1675), Px Xvi. 

39. _ History of the University of Cambridge, ed. Prickett and Wright (Cam- 
bridge, 1840), pp. 319-20. 

40. Samuel Ward, Opera nonnulla, Ad lector, A. 2. 

41, Harleian 7034, fol. 260. 
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attendant upon the opening of the Civil War. Fuller tells 
us: 
He turned with the Times as a Rock riseth with the Tide—in a word 
he was counted a Puritan before these times and Popish in these 


times; and yet, being always the same was a true Protestant at all 
times.*? 


In 1641 he was one of a group of sixteen bishops and divines 
called together by the House of Lords to arrange a com- 
promise on the ecclesiastical points at issue between the 
contending parties. The meetings took place in the Jeru- 
salem Chamber of Westminster Abbey, but nothing came 
of them.* Ward was a strong supporter of the Crown in 
the trouble of the time, but was unwilling to contribute 
any of his personal funds to the royal cause (p. 135). Sid- 
ney College, however, under his leadership, made a gift to 
the King in 1642.% In the following year, he was one of 
two nominated by the House of Divines to represent Cam- 
bridge University at the Westminster Assembly, ‘“‘but he 
sate not being then very antient and weakely.’*” There 
was another reason. The Assembly was to meet on the 
first day of July, but towards the end of March he was 
arrested” for refusing a loan to the Parliamentarians who 
had occupied Cambridge under the leadership of Oliver 
Cromwell, a former member of Ward’s college.“ He was 
kept in custody in St. John’s College, whither the faithful 
Seth Ward accompanied him. He was not released until 
the beginning of August.* Fuller remarks that “as high 
winds bring some men the sooner into sleep, so I conceive 
the storms and tempests of these distracted times invited 
this good old man the sooner to his long rest.’*” On the 
thirtieth of the same month he was taken ill in chapel, and 
he died about one o’clock in the morning of September 7, 

42. Worthies of England, I, 337. 

43. Fuller, Church History of Great Britain, XI, 46. 

44. G. M. Edwards, Sidney Sussex College, p. 106. 

45, Peile, I, 191; William Hetherington, History of the Westminster Assembly 
(New York, 1843), p. 97. Chronological Account, ut supra. 

46. Baker’s extracts from Theophilus Dillingham’s diary (Harleian 7048, fol. 
39a) indicate that he was taken prisoner on March 21, but note that he preached in 
St. Mary’s six days later. Letters from Richard Holdsworth of March 30 and June 
7 (Tanner, LXII, 23, 107) indicate that he was released and then rearrested. 

47. He had been an undergraduate at Sidney, under Ward, in 1616. 

48. Walter Pope’s ‘‘Life of Seth Ward’’ in S. H. Casson, Lives and Memoirs 


of the Bishops of Sherburn and Salisbury (Salisbury and London, 1824), Part II, 


p. 41. 
49. History of Cambridge, ut supra. 
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1643.° His last words were “God bless the King and my 
Lord Hopton,’ who was then commanding the royalist 
army in the west.” The funeral was not held until the 
thirtieth of November, when a contemporary diarist tells 
us “Bishop Brownrig preached on Job 19:25-27. Mr. Mole, 
public orator, made the speech in St. Maries; Mr. Hodges 
in the College. The Earl of Manchester was present. After 
all was done, a Banquet. Six of the Fellows had mourn- 
ing Gowns, the rest gloves only.’** He was buried in the 
college chapel,’ where, in Fuller’s phrase, we may “fairly 
leave him and quietly draw the curtains about him.” 


50. Harleian 7048, fol. 39a. 

51. Pope, loc. cit. 

52. Harleian 7048, fol. 39a. The fulsome but rather vague eulogies may be 
found in Harleian 7037, pp. 258-65, 268-77. This volume has no foliation. 

53. Fuller, Worthies, ut supra, states that he was the ‘‘first man buried in 
Sidney College Chapel,’’ but it is not now possible to locate his monument. The 
chapel has been recently restored, and while an attempt was made to preserve all 
existing memorials, apparently his was not among them. 
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THE DIARY OF RICHARD ROGERS 


Feb. 28, 1586/7. Of thinges worth the remembr[ance] 
in this month this was one: a most sweet iorney with mr. 
Cu[lverwel]* 2 dayes, and much time bestowed in the way 
about our christian estat, of godes mercy in our calleing to 
the felowsh[ip] of the gospel, of the true testemonies of 
fayth, and of the great comfort which by continuinge 
herein doth come unto godes people. ... 


I am stayed, though hardly, when I consider that god 
hath brought many to the knowledge of his truth by my 
weak minist|ry], and that he doth increase his gifts in me 
in some measure. For though I ought to have knowne that 
which I know many yeares agone, yet seing I beholde that 
dayly whereof I have been ignoraunt I am much comforted. 
But I woulde not chooze to be partaked of all knowledge, 
as some excell others therein, without the comfortable use 
of it through love.... 


March 31, 15672... . [torn] by it, and this I say, that’ I 
never enioied the like with any neighbor or brother at any 
time, for it is not out of season at any time, to be occupied 
ether in conference about knowledge atteininge or growe- 
ing in godlines. We have made smalle use of our meet- 
inges’ in time past for either of theise almost, before his 
comeinge, onely I have seen a continuaunce of love thereby. 
And this shalbe one of the greatest stayes unto myne heavy 
hart if it may please the lorde to continue this benefit unto 
us. 


Myne hart hath been muche occupied in thincking of 
the uncertaintie of our life and the momentary britlenes of 


1. Rogers’ friend and neighboring minister Ezekiel Culverwel, located near by 
at Felsted at this time. He came of a prominent Puritan family, See the Dictionary 
of National Biography, art. ‘‘ Nathaniel Culverwel’’. 


2. Evidently a reference to the classis meetings, used for spiritual purposes 
as well as discipline (see Introd., p. 28). In June of this year, Rogers and Culver- 
wel, who is evidently referred to here, signed a letter to the Dedham Classis asking 
that their neighbor Laurence Newman, of Coggeshall, be transferred to the Braintree 
Classis, of which they were members (Usher, Presbyterian Movement, p. 98), but 
no mention is made of this incident in the diary. 
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thinges below by occasion of the death of mr. Leaper.* I 
finde my selfe at great libertie by this meanes, when I finde a 
sensible contempt of this worlde and ioyfull expectation of 
departure from hence. And the contrary is an estat full of 
uncomfortablenes and anguish. ... 


May 20, 1587. . . . I see the course of this world caryeth) 
men, espec[ially] of our calleing, after it, and for profit and, 
promotion to forsee or refuze no slavery nor shamefull 
dealeinge, and to please men, howsoever god be displeased. | 
I thanck god I loath such a kinde of estat. And seing the 
mortal[ity] of all flesh and how the iolyest sodainely goe 
to the earth I would be loath to set my foot in such a path 
wherein nether is continuanc and utter daunger in the ende. 
‘I love and wish allwayes to be free and at liberty to delight 
in that wherin I may boldly delight with out repent[ance], 
and that is, to be allwayes doeing or seekeing occasion to 
doe some good. And whither my liberty bé taken from me 
utterly, which thing I feare, or whither I inioy it, I would 
that my lif in my family guiding and with the people and 
espec[ially] to mine owne self warde might be a paterne of 
200d)... [torn] toothers: ... 


July [?], 1587... . One thing this time I remember that 
goeing amonge a company of bad felowes . . . [tllegible| 
I prayed espec|[ially] for wisdome and grac if I should have 
to deale with them. I by meanes of that did, in reasoning 
with one young man who is become a veary Atheist, receive 
a sensible blessing of my prayer that I was not thrust 
through by him for being earnest against his atheisme, who 
stiffly held that all the sort of profess[ors] were ranck 
hippocr[ites| and the worst of any. 


ane 


Thus I have sett downe some part of those thinges 
which have fallen out this month and the sweet peace which 
I finde and feele since I wrot this, which seasoneth mine 
hart with aptnes and willingnes to doe duty aright, differeth 


unspeakably from that untowardnes which before was in | | 
me. For in this estat my minde is on some good thing with | 


delight and uppon transitory thinges which litle regardeinge | | 


3. Marginal note: March 12. dyed mr. Leper. William Leaper was B. A. from 
St. John’s, Cambridge, in 1537/8, and later a fellow there; vicar of Braintree, the 
most important town near Wethersfield, 1562-79 (Venn, III, 75). He must have 
been one of the earliest Puritan ministers in this district, and no doubt had much 
to do with rooting the movement there. 
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them. But before it was my chiefest delight to be thincking 
uppon any profit or vaine pleasure, even longe before I had 
to.doe with them. Yet thus I must say that when so ever I 
have weltred in any looseness or securitie, yes such wherein 

I have been unwillinge to be awaked, yet I thought even 
in the same time that god woulde bringe it against me some | 
one time or other, and the longer that I have deferred it, the | 
greater is my torment, and then have I no sounde peace | 
untill I retourne. | 


July 22, 1587. This month, for all the gracious intraunce 
into it, which I made mention of before, a sweet seasoninge 
of my minde with sensible sorow for mine unwoorthiness Y 
and wants, hath been much lik unto the former, for though 
I began well, yet I by litle and litle fell from the strenghth 
which I had gotten and became unprofitable in study, and 
praier and med[itation| were not continued privatly of me 
with such ioy as the first week, yet not broken of. But I 
felt not how the frut of them did sweetly accompany me all 
the day after. And study was better folowed the first and 
2 week then since, but setled at it I cannot feele my self, 
which is my sorow. And among other thinges I cannot 

Yfeele use of that which I know, nether have any freshe 
remembr{[ance] of it for that I doe not still increase it. What 
strugeglinges and yet apparent hindraunces I feele about it, 
it is merveilous. In the other 3 thinges* about the which 
and this I am especially occupied, as I cannot say that there _ 
hath passed much against me to accuse me, so I count that ~ 
to have been becaus I have not had such occasions offred 
me as might have proved me. And for that the lord hath 
kept these from me in great measure, let me geve glory to 
the lorde allwayes. 


I thanck god at the setting downe hereof I was well 
affected, and mine hart since yesterday was greeved to see 
such a decay of grac as partly now I have set downe. And 
in deed I am glad that I may see with grief when there is 
any declineing in my lif, seing it cannot be avoided but such 
shalbe, but yet that thei are so often, and that so few times 
of grace may be redde in these papers to have been inioyed 
of me, it is no meane grief unto me. 

I escaped a great peril of the disfiguring of my fac, if 
no greater, under a tree at #he commencment. Where, to 


4, A reference to Rogers’ four major sins (see Introd., p. 5). 
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see how their ordrelynes’ in other places creepeth in also, 
it may iustly greev a christian hart. We mett at B. also 
this week and conferred. I visited 2 sick persons this time, 
not without profit. I have also been well affected at the 
doctrine of exod[us] 16 for the most part this month, weep- 
ing once or twice. 


August 4, 1587. 1 cannot yet setle my selfe to my study, 
but through unfitnes of mind, weaknes of body, and partly 
discontinueing of diligenc thereat am holden back, and in 
every kinde of it so behinde hande, more then some yeares 
agone, that [am much discouraged. I doe not see, but that 
if it pleased the lorde to graunt me that benefite I were 
many wayes to count mine estat good above many men. 
For some recovery of strength and freedome this way I doe 
purpose to intreat the lorde more specially this day, hopeing 
for blessing not onely in that behalf but also against some 
corruption which I see break foorth by occasions, although 
it seme not so before trials come, as to be soone stirred when 
any thing goeth otherwise with me then I woulde: also wan- 
dring and fonde desires, though not strongue, and sometime 
too longe dwellinges in them, which I know to be con- 
demned by the law. Further, though I doe not much feele 


ee 


_my self disquieted about the worlde nor hurtful to any, yet | 
I am not so profitable and painfull through love to procure | 
the good of others as I have been, though I study litle. But | 
most occupied about an entring in to it, and heavy for that © 


I attaine not to it. For in deed when I obteine grace that 
way and gather strenghth of matter by reading I am the 
fitter after to be ether in company with others with doinge 
good or to be solitary by my self with comfort. I pray god 
send me frut of my request herein. 


August 18, 1587. I have long been troubled with my 
wants in knowledge, but I see that I have not cause of grief 


rfrom thence onely. But I and my fr[iend]° falling yester | 
night into especiall conference about or estat I found that | 


| much decay of care, zeale, and watchfullnes is growen uppon | 


me. For the times have been when I was not sooner risen 
from bedde and board but I was immed[iately|] with the 


5. Apparently a reference to the apo wth of ceremonial practises in the Cam- 
bridge college chapels. The university cOmmencement came in July (see the Ward 
diary, p. 109). 

6. Probably Culverwel. 
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lorde in med[itation] about my self, or seeking the good 
of some others and in company profitable. As for dealinges 
in the world about commod|[ities] or further licentiousnes 
in thinges unlawfull, I weaned my selfe from them, and had 
no likeinge of many thinges which I see many to goe after 
and godlines to be meanly followed. This I have seen, though 
hardly I coulde yielde or consent to it, that any good meanes 
were neglected of me. And now I see that these have been 
the causes, and that veary iustly, whi I have seen my study 
goe so ill forward and so small blessinge to have been 
graunted me therin. I see also that for theise causes my 
god hath taken from me much comforte, and my gift in 


conference is much abated. 
\ 


We complaine that many thinges are amisse in or lives, 
but we can see no cause of it. And this is a veary comon 
thing with good men that when thei come to have dealinges, 
occupyeinges, and families much of their delight is imployed 
uppon them which was wont to be geven to the lord, and 
yet all was thought to be too litle. And the Apostle, I 
cor[inthians] 7, hath taught us that as single men bestow 
all their care how thei may please the lorde so the maryed 
have comonly their care without especial grace how thei 
may growe on togither and prosper, by meanes whereof 
much coldnes and neglig[ence] groweth uppon them before 
thei be aware. Besides we may observe by exper|ience] 
that even the most zealous doe somewhat in time decline 
and waxe remisse in careinge for the matters of god. So 
that no prayer may be more meet for a good christian then 
this, that god woulde keepe us in our age from the corrup- 
tions of the time and of the world. For full soone a man 
falleth to be lik others, and there is great force and strenghth 
in the times and persons with whome we live. When we : 
inioy our peace, liberty, and other commod|ities] uppon 
such conditions as the times doe oft offer unto us, it is to be 
feared that we yeelde to somewhat that we should not. For 
mine owne part I see cause to feare this in my self, and I 
hope I will look more diligently to my selfe then I have 
done and weane my selfe from some lawfull profites and 
pleasures, much more to mak more consc|lience]| of such as 
be unlawful, yea even of thoughts which are with delight. 
in thinges that ought not to be. And will wayt what in- 
couragment the lord will geve me. 
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August 30, 1587. He that should read my former write- 
ing woulde thinck that I might have continued a month 
after in veary gracious and godly manner. But for all this, 
and that the next day after I wrot the same I was occupied 
in privat study for my sabbaths exercize, passed the same 
in veary good sort, and the Monday after mr. C[ulverwel ] 
and I studied privatly togither, yet the next day my wife] 
and I rideinge to London, and by the way not setting our 
selves to passe the time profitabely—although we prayed 
also profitably togither before we went foorth—we wan- 
dringe by litle and litle in needlesse speach, somewhat of my 
former fervency was abated. Although in the whole iorney 
{there was no great default committed, yet because there 
‘was not a continuaunce in the first begin[ning], ful soone 
before I was aware I found cause of complaininge. And 
thus it may easily be seen what declineinges there are in our 
lives, remitting of zeale, and a growinge in a short time to 
a comon course. And if we had not since our retourne had 
a fast in which we were well stirred upp, Aug. 28, I thinck 
I should have further fallen some wayes. The lord be 
praised for such gracious helpes. One purpose at that time 
is sett downe in my booke of sentences for medit[ation] in this 
month." 

These 2 daies my body is much diseased so that I can- 
not greatly study. Mine earnest desire is to sett before mine 
eyes myne estat 12 yeares past, that the affection to doe 
good which then was in me may be continued, and 
espec[ially] that the worlde deceive me not by drawinge 
mine hart to more dealinges therein then are expedient for 
me, and more then heretofore I have been accustomed to, 
and that I may ever have staidnes and watchfullnes as a 
companion with me. 


Sept. 2, 1587. Myne hart is veary well eased this fort- 
night. For though I dare promise to my selfe no great 
thinge for continuaunce, becaus I so soone turne from any 
good way which I have begun to enter into, this I may say, 
that I have espied in this time wherein for the most part I 
have used more watchfullnes, except in our iorney to Lon- 
don, then commonly—I have espied, I say, that the most 
part of my lif hath been veary hoverly® and idlely passed 


7Y. A reference to another series of devotional writings which Rogers coim- 
posed (ef. Introd., p. 29). 
8. Lightly or slightingly. 
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over. Great liberty I have geven my selfe and with my 
godlines I well remember much slightnes hath been adioined, 
so that much froth is in our best actions when we lead our 
lives after so common a man[ner]. I neede not here set 
downe the partic[ulars] which in my book are lardgly set 
downe. 

And lookeinge backe, I acknowledge that my course 
hath been farre unbeseeminge one who hath so longe geven) 
name to the gospel and that not after a comon man[ner]. 
Oh what had become of me if god had put me to my plundge 
in many trials as he might have done? For I had been 
utterly unable to have stood. Would it might please the 
lord to geve me cause of greater reioiceinge hereafter, and 
that I may keepe in this harty and sensible feeleinge of care, 
watch[fulness] and vew of mine estate that I might nether 
covertly desire to inioy that liberty which I could not sound- 
ly approve to my consc[ience] in pleas[ure] and profits. 
‘And though study hath not been greatly to be commended 
this time yet I am sure that my practize hath farre gone 
beyond that which hath been heretofore. For my mind 
hath been all the daye longue with the lorde. 


Sept. 12, 1587. ' My care in general hath continued as 
the last month I determined. I have been affraid to let goe 
care and watchfullnes as farre as I was able to continue it 
and to call to remembr[ance], and I gave my selfe oft to 
medit[ation], especially as I rode to draiton® from Cam- 
bridge, with sensible relentinge, as also much confer[ence] 
was betwixt me and mr. Cul[lverwel] in this time, of god- 
lines and that not in vaine, but much heavines I was in by 
consideringe my wantes in knowledge. And this I briefly 
not that I may shew I continued my covenaunt. No rebell- 
ing against any good duty but a restraineing of my minde 
from many thinges which it was wont to delight in and. 
which restraint was oftner and more used these 3 weekes. 
and few days then longue before. 


But this after noone I felt a strongue desire to inioy 
more liberty in thinckinge uppon some vaine thinges which 


I had lately weaned my selfe from. Me thought it great \/ 


bondage to be tyed from delighting in such thinges as I 
tooke pleasure in, and if I had not either written this im- 


Say Toe Probably Dry Drayton, some five miles northwest of Cambridge, the home 
of Richard Greenham, a prominent Puritan preacher. 
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/ mediately, or by some other means mett with it, I had all- 

, most been gone from this course and become planely minded 

\and idle as before. And thus I see how harde it is to keepe 
our mindes in awe and attendinge uppon the lorde in some 
wre duty or other, at least to be stronguely setled against 
evil. 


Sept. 30, 1587. Declineinges this first week I have sen- 
\sibly found in my selfe from that staidnes in a godly life in 
‘the which I lately determined a new to continue. But I 
brak of. Ether now or at other times it were hard for me 
to sett downe the particulars. Sometime by unfitnes and 
iornying my study is intermitted, and except in place there- 
of my minde be well taken up some other way even that is 
cause suffic{ient| of hindring my purpose of proceedinge. 
\For I am exceedingly cast downe when my studye is hin- 
‘dred. Other partic[ulars] I have noted at other times, as 
‘that sleape cutteth me of from some peece of study, or the 
inordinat love of some thinge in this lif maketh me dull and 
-unapt to goe on as I desire. 

In this time it cometh to my minde in what reverent 
account inv many. places: Ihave been, whereas haste 
b[ishop’s| discountenaunceing of us who have refused sub- 
scription to the book we are more odious to all that company 
and to such as thei can perswade then the worst men 
liveinge, and such as the seeliest minister in giftes may not 
onely be hard against us, but may insult uppon us, and 
futher then with such as have taken good by our minist[ry] 
and who, god be thancked, in more soundnes of iudgment 
doe mak account of us, further, I say, we have no great 
cause to glory in our favour or credit which we have in the 
world. But I trust the lord will hereby acquaint us the 
more with the contempt of it. For mine owne part I freely 
confesse that it is the happiest time when I can sett least 
by it. But the cause whi I made mencion of this chaunge 
was that I may look for more of them, and count them no 
straunge thinges even till my lif be taken from me also, as 
well as credit, count[enance], and all hope of maintenaunce, 
if it were not by those few which have profited by my 
minist{ry]. 

i This last week I staied with certaine of our friendes till 
the ende of it allmost, whereas through takeinge good I lost 
nothinge of any good thing which I caryed thither with me, 
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save at the ende a litle speach of some unkindness betwixt , 
me and him.” 


Oct. 30, 1587. Among other medit[ations] this was 
one in this month: that I beholding how graciously the lord 
hath hedged me in on every side, what sweet knowledg of 
his will, in comparison of that which I was like to have 
attained to, he hath geven me, and other bless[ings], good 
will and a good name with the godlier sort, communion 
with them and such manifold comfort in my life and with 
his people, with liberty in my ministery, I looked back to 
the yeare 1570 and thereabout, how lik it was that all this 
should have been holden from me and I, before I had ether 
learning or goodnes, to have been drawen to mar[ry] and 
to have lived in that doungehil of abhominacion where I | 
was borne,” whereas by all liklehood I must have been 
undone both in body and soule. | 


Then this one thing much occupied me, that, as I and 
some other of us here have obtained mercy of the lorde to 
beleve in him, to be comforted exceedingly by him so that. 
we might grow and that our profiting might appear to all 
men, that we might see in what partic[ulars] we were 
chaunged as well concerneing knowledge as pract[ise].. 
Somewhat in the right use of the world I seemed to my 
self to have gotten of my selfe, to determine in this great 
abomi[nation] not to be hunting, gapeing for more with 
discontent[ment], torment, or such affections as might 
hinder my course in godlines, wherein, since our last fast, I 
thancke god I may say with some comfort that I have been 
better in watchfullnes about my hart and lif more continual 
and stayed, more constant also in keepeing that my cove- 
naunt of wary walkinge with the lord. And surely god hath 
been veary merciful to me in this time to awak me againe 
when I have been declineinge or growing weak or weari- 
some in well doeinge to offer me occasions many wayes of 
continuaunce by good company, as Cul[verwel]. So that 
I must needes with admiracion say, Oh lord how wonder- 
full are thy mercies. 


Then also exceedinge free we have been from the bite- 
inges of evil men, etc. Although this I must say with much 
10. Unidentifiable. Bitterness at the classis meetings was not unusual (Usher, 


Presbyterian Movement, pp. 73-74). 
11, Marginal note: At Chelmsford. 


— 
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grief that there breaketh out of me much corruption, though 
nether so often nor so. strongue, yet by occasions, 
espec[ially]| when I am not watchfull, before I perceive, 
some harde speaches, for I count them so which are not 
milde, some riseing of hart against m., and glaunceing at 
myne old sin, but in none of these abideinge. So that I 
thanck god for his goodnes which I have felt this month. 
My studie as time hath suffred hath not been unpleas-, 
aunt to me nor much neglected, save that I have been much 
abroad in good company and visitinge the sick. Once in- 


ward to my book which is my calling would thinck that 
liberty and estat happy which I inioy if the lord should 
bringe me low as it might please him to do many wayes, in 
povertie, in continual trouble, abroad in all weather, where- 
as it would be dainty to have liberty to study, and, except I 
labour to maintaine a delight in me that way, I look for no 
other but that the lord shall cast uppon me some grose blind- 
nes to imbrac the worlde or plundg me into many grevous 
calamities or notorious offences, as I may see with mine 
eles many to have been throwen downe because thei kept | 
not in their place with humility. This I desire to feare so — 
as I_ many never fall into it. ra 
<It is an other thing that I desire, to know mine owne 
hart better, where I know that much 1s to be gotten in 
understaunding of it, and to be acquainted with the diverse 
corners of it and what sin Iam most in daunger of and what 
dilig[ence] and meanes I use against any sin and how I 
goe under any afflic[tion].; To conclude, I hope it shal 
somewhat further my desiré and purpose to please god which 
I taught yesterday, Exod[us] 18:21, that it is the worck 
and occupation of a christian to learne to understande the 
lawes of god and to walk in his wayes, and thus that should 
be the chiefest thinge which should be looked after and from 
thing to thinge practized. 
Nov. 17, 1587. In this time for the most part I have 
obteined great mercy of the lorde. The first week was the 
worst. I, goeing to speak a worde for a godly neighbor” 


12. Marginal note: Travailed this day to gospil for Newman, Laurence New- 
man, vicar of Coggeshall beyond Braintree (see the next page); matriculated as 
sizvar from Queen’s, Cambridge, 1564/5; M. A. 1571. 
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to a gent[leman] by, saw such unsavorynes in him in god- 
lines that, though I confesse I might praise god highly for 
a better portion, yet I was veary heavy and dull after, even 
in good company. I see good cause to be thanckfull for not 
beinge tyed to attende or to have much to doe with suche. 


I visited a woefull creature, Bra., who was more hard-\/ 
ened against god then I have seen any. No relentinge for 
sinne yet dispaireinge in godes mercy for it and for seeking 
to undoe her selfe. Not touched with any thinge which was 
spoken to her, neither mindeinge any thinge but to hurt her 
selfe. The time I spent carefully with her. 


After my retourne home I went to my study dili- 


g[ently], and have had to tus (tine them benetit OL the 

morneinges and seasoninge myne hart with praier and 

med[itation] in mine entraunce. I finde veary sweet 

bles[sing| and comfortable staiednes over I have done some- 

times, all the day after. And the ioineinge of these two 
togither with delight so that I beinge seasoned both with ° 
knowledge and grace to be the fitter to other duties in con- 

fer[ence] or otherwise as I have occasion, I count it a sweet 

porcion and that which I woulde desire before any other, 

for so I shoulde not roave and wander after the worlde nor 

vaine delightes, which I so often complaine of. God besides 

all this hath been veary mercifull to me in my sermons. For 

ether in my med|[itation] of them or utteringe them to the 

people, sometime in both, I have; been veary well moved 

and have seen the same in others. Great hope we have by 

our private company amonge our neighbours to woorck as 

well more consc[ience] in their whole course as knowledge. 

Also sweet confer[ence] I have had this time, especially 

with Newm[an] and mr. Cul[verwel].** 


By fearfull noise of warre™“ and trouble in our lande I 
laboured to bringe myne hart to a more neere drawing of it 
to the deeper contempt of the worlde and sincerity through 
my whole life. Some savour I thanck god I have of it. Many 
also straungely visited about us, some half senselesse, some 
otherwise, methincks doe geve good caus to us to thinck 
that god would awaken us and bringe us neerer to him. But 
amonge all greefes which this longe time fell to me none 
was lik this, that so sweet a blossome, as of his yeares I 


13. Marginal note: Newman. Eck. Culverwell. 
14, The rumblings of the Armada storm. 
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never herde, in iudgment, discretion, and all toward points 
of a faithful min[ister], is taken out of this woeful world 
which was not woorthy of him, mr. Fennour.” And I pray 
god I may ioy lesse in the world for this cause. I have firme- 
ly purposed to mak my whole life a meditation of a better 
life, and godlines in every part even mine occupacion and 
trade, that I may from point to point and from steppe to 
steppe with more watchfullnes walk with the lorde. Oh the 
infinite gaine of it. 


No smalle helpe hereto was our whetting on one the | 
other who beinge 4 daies togither communicated many, | 
thinges togither: our wantes, our poverty in the practize of 
religion, which thing yet we saw more apparently in others. | 
We spake of the favouring of our selves and what liberty | 
we tak in our thoughtes and wordes, as also deedes, how | 
hardly we enter into watchful[ness] over ourselves against 
any inward or outward evil, and how soone we waxe weary 
of that course, and what a prison it is to the fleshe. Also — 
how we loose many happy and good dayes in familiarity 
and neere communion with the lorde for the momentary | 
inioyinge of our fonde desires and that hereby we had made 
our profession the lesse glorious to men. As is to be seen 
how slightly even the better sort of men beautefy the reli- 
gion. In a word, hitherto it tended principally that, seinge 
the lord had graunted to us some sight of the coldnes and 
_halfe service of his [sic] which is in the worlde, and our 

selves also much caryed away with it, that thus we woulde 
renue our covenaunt more firmely with the lorde, then we 
had done, to come neerer to the practize of godlines and 
oftner to have our conversation. in heaven, our mindes 
seldomer and more lightly uppon the thinges of this life, 
to geve to our selves lesse liberty in the secretest and small- 
est provocations to evel, and to indevour after a more con- 
tinual watche from thing to thinge that as much as might 
be we might walk with the lord for the time of our abide- 
inge here below. These and such lik we communed of to- 
gither, I may not say in vaine, but with great inflameing of 
our hartes farre above that which is common with us. 
ahaash Dudley Fenner matriculated as fellow-commoner at Peterhouse in 1575 and 
so would be only about twenty-eight at this time, which explains Rogers’ comment 
on his ‘‘yeares’’. He was an extreme Puritan for his time, and withdrew to the 


Netherlands where he renounced his Anglican orders. He died at Middelburg 
(see DNB). 
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Nov. 29, 1587. Since my last writing god hath contin- 
ued his kindness to me, for I have had a comfortable and 
sensible feeling of the contempt of the worlde and in study, 
good company, and other peacable thinckinge of the liberty 
and happines in christianity so occupied that I have not 
meanly thought of earthly peace or provision, nether of any 
increasing of our comodities, although godes hand is not 
shortned to us that way. I thanck god, except in wandringe 
| thoughtes against my will, although with some likeing of 
‘them about b.,*° I have not had so continual a fitnes and 
Spence of minde to such duties as lay uppon me in any 
man|[ner] as here of late. And this is the benefit of keepinge 
rule over my minde and bridleinge my rebellious harte, that 
whereas.in.the untowardness of it, all thinges taken in hande 
goe forward untowardly.and there is an unwillingness to 
holy exercizes, yet. by. mastering it.the time in other thinges 
is with much cheerfulness. and frute bestowed. 


The lord also this month hath graunted me the libertie, / 
of the morneinges to my study, and to enter the same with ~° 
prayer and med|[itation] to the better keeping of mine hart 
and lif all the day after. As espec[ially] this I may say 
that idle wandringes after the world, frowardnes, or such 
other boisterous corruptions have been much abated, though 
I see them riseing at times, since I entred into this course. 
more faithfully. And this is mine harty desire that I may 
make godlines, | meane one part or other of it, to be my 
delight through my whole lif, as this month hath been a 
good begininge thereof, which in this time hath been no © 
hard yoke to mé, though at some times heretofore an estat + 
most difficult to enter into. And this carefull observinge— 
and watchinge over my hart in particulars I doe farre bet- 
ter lik of and goe forward in then heretofore. 


\ 


Now in this while one temptacion arose, the losse of 

. . [legible] which began to goe neere me at the sodaine 

hearing of it, but yet indifferently I stayed my selfe that it 

did not trouble me. Yet, in that I was somewhat moved at 

the hearing of it, being but the value of a mark, I saw that _ — 
the love of worldly th[ings] cleaveth so neer to my hart 
that I must purge it out strongulier than yet it hath been. 
And but that we had in our iorney well seasoned our hartes 
I know how soone any smalle ill tidinges would soone have 


16. May be either b[ishop] or B[arbara], his wife. 
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unsetled me. And it is a thing to be wondered at that such 
troubles in infinite number, beinge incident to our lives, 
which are no wayes made tolerable but by the staiednes of 
our hartes, yet that we should not keepe them in peacable 
and pacient plight. 

In this time sensible wearines of this streight course 
keepinge grew uppon me, but it had not the woorck which 
comonly it hath had, but was alayed and stopped. And I 
was well holpen herein by medit[ation] on verse 1, psalm 
137, which I preched of. And so god made sweet to me 
this course of purposinge the practize of greater godlines 
more then lately had been in me, that, beinge comfortable 
all that day, my study the next for the sab[ bath] folowinge 
was with delight exceedinge, and the frut the next day in 
. sermon and medit[ation| with many teares and relentinge, 
on exodus 19:5, and the savour of that was not lost till it 
had brought foorth many good effectes. 

The next day we mett againe. Wherein I noted that 
the lorde gave us such lik mindes as that we fell into most 
sweet and pleasaunt comunication of our gaine which we 
had gotten by our course betwixt us covenaunted, and, have- 
ing much been comforted by it, were no lesse meary then 2 
men might have been who had gotten some great gaine 
togither by a good bargaine. And to helpe our selves for- 
ward in this our good covenaunt we strengthened our selves 
not a litle by that place, to tim[othy] 2:4, 5, veary fitt for 
that purpose, and renued our covenaunt of a more gracious 
and holy passinge our time, that no comon folies of this life 
might break us of. Nether the inticementes of profit or 
pleasure should withdraw our mindes, though both of us 
saw that, with dealing in the worlde as others of our calling 
doe, we could have increased our commod|[ities] not a litle. 
But we saw that our time and mindes and travaile coulde 
no better way be bestowed then to exercize our selves this 
way, and thus to have to doe in matters of profit no more’ 
then we must needes, but to obteine and continue a delight 
in walkinge with god and through all partes of our life, 
though godlines naturally be burdeinsome and tedious unto 
us. And for my part, though I may not denye but that I 
have had a desire that way as much as many, yet it hath 
been so oft and many wayes interrupted, and therby the 
frut of it not seen nor any comfortable experience gathered, 
yet if I might some yeares hence say truely that I have 
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growen forward accordinge to this attempt, yea, and that 
allso when troubles shall tak hold of me, I thinck I shoulde 
have cause to magnefy the lorde in exceedinge maner. 


In my retourne home my minde by the way was taken 
upp in veary heavenly sorte, reioiceinge not a litle that the 
lorde had so inlardged mine hart as that mine olde and 
accustomed dreames and fantasies of thinges belowe were 
vanished and drowned. The medit[ations] of mine hart 
were stich as caryed me to the lorde, and full graciously 
seasoned me against my comeinge home. Yet ceasinge but 
a litle from good doeing some way I began to waxe colde, 
the which grew uppon me by reason of lingring after 
ba[rbara?]*’ wherwith I feared that I should be inforced 
to remitt somewhat of my former covenaunt, which to 
thincke was as grevious to me as it was comfortable to hope 
for the continuaunce of it. And although I found gracious 
deliver[ance]| againe, yet I see that I shalbe, without especial 
grace, in great daunger. But thus it must be till our synnes 
be better loked to and their strenghth better diminished in 
us. 


In this time againe I felt the rebellion ariseinge, so 
that I see not how one may safely grow secure and bolde 
but one daunger or other may holde him from it, if he looke 
well about him. In deed I did not a litle reioice before in 
the late preferrment’ which the lorde had brought uppon 
me, and least I shoulde have been too ioyfull the lord did 
show me my weakines that I might still be holden under 
with it, and be driven to him as in times past. And it was 
weary. 2ood for meiro..be thus abaced.., After. recovered 
my selfe yet I felt some print of my weakenes in that I was 
not so frutefull as before. 


The next day we mett publiquely with much comforte 
and after mett privately that company which came by course 
that day. We conferred, after the matters of iudgment and 
knowledge ended,” of such thinges as concerned our 
edefieinge, and most of us went home to a neighbours house 
where I urged them to see the necessitie of this covenaunt 
makeinge, which I lately entred into, they consentinge that 


17. His wife (see Introd., p. 22). Lingering after is used in this diary in the 
sense of longing or craving for (New English Dictionary, definition No. 8, where 
the first example given of this use is dated 1641). 

18. Unidentifiable. 

19. A reference to the official business transacted in the classis meeting, 
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they had especial cause to complaine that thei had much 
decayed in fervent and earnest desire of pleasinge god. And 
this was acknowledged amongest ‘us with teares, which we 
determined to be further proceeded with, and in a day to 
bringe this matter into a determininge about a reamedy and 
a redresse of the same. The strenghth of this refreshinge 
caried me on with cheerfulnes, so as I saw it kept’ me on in 
my way, and I[ well felt mine hart to be comforted by it. 

The next day at night before my sermon day I was 
veary sicke 2 or 3 houres togither. And though by meanes 
of paine I had no deepe entring into consideracion with my 
selfe, yet I was quiet and felt sensibly frut of my former 
time spendeinge and had good use now of that grace and 
goodnes which I had obteined of the lorde before. But my 
trial herein was both short and smalle. ; 

I had good confer[ence| with 2 wise yeomen, o. and f. 
of B., the day after my sicknes, night after the sermon. And 
this mercy I see god hath geven me to inioy with some com- 
fort, that, as in other partes of my life, ether in study when 
Team at'at, or in other like, as my god hath drawne mine 
hart from much foolish dreaming on vaine pleasure or on 
profit here of lat and that with great contentation, yea de- 
light, so I must not denye but that he hath also caused me 
in company to mak best profit of the time, either in seekinge 
to tak good or in offringe it, unlesse I be amongest such as 
are farre abov me in place and as farre of from mine affec- 
tions, with whome it is but foolishnes. If any good talk be 
used at all it is to smalle purpose. But seldome am I con- 
versaunt or fall in company with such. 


An other sweet confer[ence] at Ba. with much cheer- 
fullnes. Now after this, as I remember, I began by litle and 
litle to feele the vehemency of zeale and of my heavenly 
affection to slake, and, as many times since, feelinge of ioy 
in well doinge or such setled firmenes in fitnes to some part 
of duty I felt not, but a likeinge and groneinge after it, but 
not without some hindraunce either in unfitnes of minde or 
some litle unsetlinge through outward occasion, as about 
houshold matters. 

After our meetinge according to our custome this 30 | 
of November I had a veary sweet confer[ence] with mr. L. 
of the practize of godlines, of the necessary frute and com- , 
fort of it, of the way to bring it foorth. 
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After, at night, we had a meeting at Cl. a bethinckinge 
of our selves how we might rouze upp our selves to a further 
care of beseemeinge the gospel, which was veary frutfull. 
After this also I was in comfortable plight, feeling no hin- 
draunce from haveinge my hart upon the lord. 


After this I was sodainly moved at a pi. lost, but stayed 
my selfe. And thus continued till December 4, when 12 of 
us mett to the stirreinge up of or selves, per. and Sand. and 
others, 4 or 5 houres, with much moveinge of our affections. 
It is not to be doubted that in this while that I could not 
bestow much time at my study, yet I continue my riseinge 
in morn[ing] about 5, and ether in my study, or about myne 
hart, and the betteringe of my life in writinge this, and such 
like thin[gs], I thanck god, my tyme is bestowed. So that 
I must nee fes confesse with much comfort that for unfit- 
nes to duty, w earines or untowardnes, earthlines, wandringe 
desyres, or any other inordinat caryinges of my minde I 
have peen /oreatiym@areed trom) them), which estat) beinge 
compared with my lif past, for the most parte, it differeth 
from it veary much. I know it is a course to be laboured 
after exceedingly. 


Dec. 22, 1587. The 6 of this month we fasted betwixt ¥ 
our selves, min[isters], to the stirringe upp of our selves to 
greater godlines. Veary good thinges we gathered to this 
purpose, ef[esians] 1:1-2, and then we determined to bringe 
into writinge a direction” for our lives, which might be both 
for our selves and others. And till we ended all the time 
passed frutfully. But when we shoulde ende with praier, 
whiles it was conceived by one of the company, I wandred, 
nether did mine hart goe with the [least?] part of it, which 
at such a time was no small sin and occasion to unsetle me. 
Oh wofull hart. And thus I am caryed ether with drouzi- 7? 
nes and wearisomnes comonly at the praiers of others, who * 
should ill take it that others should doe so at mine. / ~ 

I saw how it was with me in my retourneinge home. 
But my hart was so unsetled with disquietnes for it that all 
the 6 mile was not enough for me to come to my selfe hartily 
to bewaile it and so to obteine ease to my soule, but rather 
hardnes of hart grew on me for that it should be so with me. 

20. This date is evidently an error, as entries for earlier dates follow it. It 


was probably inserted at a time subsequent to the composition of the diary. 
21. The origin of Rogers’ book, Seven Treatises, etc. (see Introd., p. 7). 
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Yet I sought to doe it, and this stayed me that I durst not 
sleape in it and set light by it. 


At home much after the same sort, at praier heavy and 
uncheerfull, more then I had been of late. And feared great- 
ly some unsetlednes. But it drove me especfially] to this 
consideracion, that, we haveinge some weekes before pur- 
posed great watchfullnes over our hartes, me thought I had 
veary slightly regarded or looked to finde out any, ether 
olde or new corruptions in my self. And that great want 
and neglect of duty I saw in my selfe by this occasion, name- 
ly that I had marked litle in my hart, no not now im- 
med|[iately| after it was newly determined betwixt us. Thus 
we had not need to trust to the goodnes which is in us, for 
it soone flitteth, but to noorishe good begin[nings]| in our 
selves with care, etc. And I thancke god it was good for me 
at last, though bitter for the time. For I cannot be com- 
forted with any grace from the lorde, but I am soone caryed 
to ighthart/edness]| and so to loose it againe, yea and worse. 
But I misliked this, and rose upp from this forenamed sin 
and my hart grew to former peace, and I to my study and 
other duties as before. 


One of these dayes I visited a godly sick woman with 
comfort and also frutfully occupied in the way. 


And I had this med[itation] one morn[ing] that, com- 
paring this course in which I vew my life continually, with 
the former wherin I did it by fits and thus was oft unsetled, 
out of order, and then ether not seeing my self, though I 
had been unwatchfull, [sic] walked in great daunger by 
every occasion, or, seeinge it, could not easily recover my 
selfe, and so went unfit, many houres and sometime dayes, 
for my calleinge, sometime dumpish and too heavy, some- 
time loose, and many such frutes followinge, as no study, 
but unprof[itableness], I saw an unmeasurable difference, 
and said with my selfe that as this was the life of a christian 
so I desired that it myght ever be my companion. Oh lord, 
say I to my selfe, when I deeply weigh the benefit of such 
a course keepinge, how litle a man doth tast of the bitter 
cupp of other men who runn their course in foly and licen- 
tiousnes. What should be so regarded of me, that for the 
seekinge after it, I should deprive my selfe of this comfort 
and happines? 
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Dec. 16, 1587 Waihis: day as 1) doe.not mérvaile at ‘it, 1 
understaund that by some envious persons—I shall knowe 
them better hereafter—there is a plattforme layd for my 
looseinge of libertie to preche. The practize is most mali- 
cious and shamefull. But leavinge the persons, I did consider 
how longe liberty and peace god hath geven me unlooked 
for, thus good reason whi I shoulde thanckfully and pacient- 
ly goe under it, knowinge that if it be his pleasure I shall 
inioy it still, and if it be otherwise the lorde hath done it, 
and that for my trial and my good, if I receive it aright. And 
although it be the sweetest liberty that I have longe been 
partaker of, yet I thancke god it doth not disquiet me, and I 
pray god that I may marcke and see myne hart restinge 
uppon god till it have an issue. I did thincke none other 
but that after the sweet comfort which of late I have re- 
ceived, more then in times past, that some crosse was like 
to'come. And I thanck god who hath geven me such in- 
couragment as he hath to beare it. 


Dec. 19, 1587. For this former matter it hath as yet no 
issue. I wait on god, and am thus affected, that at the first 
not I could not assuage my trouble which it raized in me. 
I saw it did hurt me. After, it was somewhat eased, when 
I saw that, except it had been of purpose intended against 
me, it might please god to continue my liberty still, which 
if he doe I trust I shall use it more preciously. After the 
first night I stayed my selfe better, and so proceede in my 
calleing as before. 

Other thinges continue in good estat. My time chiefly 
hath been bestowed in study for sermons and in 2 con- 
fer[ences] and in occupieinge my selfe about the gatheringe 
of a direction of life for to guide us by. This 20 we met 
about conferringe of that togither which we had wrought 
of the direction to a christian life. The next, well seasoned 
with studying for and uttering of my sermon. And this day 
in good plight and cheerful in duty, as ether stud[y] or 
Practiz. 


Dec. 22, 1587. And here in these 2 months I have more 
particu[larly] set downe thinges—not to observe the same 
course throughout, for that were infinit—but where any 
part of my life hereafter shall agree with any of this, which 
I have here set downe, that I may mak relation of it to some 
of this and not allwaies sett downe the same thinges againe. 
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And if any quest should be, why doe I make account of 
mine estate to be better now then many yeares hence, I say, 
if I may hold out in this my covenaunt keepinge that I may 
so observe mine hart that I may see my life in frame from 
time to time, I should then be oftner and with more certain- 
tie be doeinge of good to my selfe and to others in my study, 
in med[itations], in my whole life, I should be free from 
many falles, temptacions, daungers, and walk continu[ally | 
with sweet comfort, etc——whereas though I inoied all 
theise before, yet it was at times onely, not from time to time, 
for some times falles should be, myne hart beinge deceived, 
and such unquietnes arise, that in 2 or 3 houres, yea daies, 
I should not be in good estat againe, etc—much more dull- 
nes, unprofit[ableness], earthlymind[edness], wandr[ing] 
after foly, unaptnes to study, feare of breaking of my 
course. And though it please my god to make his yoke easy 
to me, yet I obteine not such liberty to live in this course 
but that I finde it a streight way, and am faine to look warily 
to my self and to cut of many thinges which would hinder 
me. For when it is otherwise I am soone made uncomfort- 


able. 


Dec. 31, 1587. This may be observed, that it is a most 
hard thing to keepe our lives and hartes in good order any 
longe time togither, but lightnes will ether arise after we 
have had some measure of godes grace and comfort therby, 
and this doth our harts as naturally bring foorth as good 
ground doth abound of weedes when it is not kept in tillage, 
or also dullnes is ready to tak holde of us when by litle 
and litle the heavenly dew of godes giftes beginneth to drie 
up, which yet cometh if we be not aware, and have not 
exper[ience] of it, and so be circumspect against it. Both 
these have I been overtaken with, and that of late, even 
since I entred into this course. At the comeing of the which 
2, not at one time but yet altogither unlooked for, I was not 
a little amazed to beholde that chaunge in my selfe. At 
one time cheerfullnes turned into dull unprofitablnes and 
I could shew no cause whi, that was apparent, till I beheld 
that there is corruption enough behinde to bring foorth 
such frut. At an other time our holy and sound reioiceing 
to be turned into fleshly and earthly reioiceing which would 
hardly be suspected. 

Also I finde that this one thing is lik to be a great hin- 
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dr[ance] if it be not prevented, that we shall rest our selves 
too much in the meanes by which we are made godly, the 
ministery of the word, and good company by which we are 
stirred upp, and much of our comfort shall be raised through 
them, and by them, as well as by the matter which we shall 
heare and learne at them. Now seing we may be cut of from 
these many waies, how shall we be astonished when in for- 
going them we shall be cast downe from our former peace 
and frutfullnes? So it may be said of our outward prosper- 
ity that for as much as god geveth us such great incourag- 
ment, we can willingly delight with others in thinges which 
are good. But we must finde that our harty imbracing of 
the doctrine of god and love of it and labouring after a good 
consc[ience] to find ioy in Christes redeeming us is that 
which maketh our lives ioiful, for this cannot by any malice 
of man nor devil be taken from us. I had exper|ience] of 
this of lat. 


I finde allso cause to complaine that whiles I have tried vo 


my self to med[itate] and pray at one time of the day by 
myself, I can hardly, though I have time, doe the same in 
other seasons. Yet hitherto, I thanck god, nether these nor 
any have broken of, nether discontinued my covenaunt. 

I was veary well stirred upp this 26 of dec[ember] out 
Gomrovreros) O:19mwo We mett next day at Mr.F. var 
home. The next I was veary rarely stirred up in plenty and 
varietie of heavenly matter about the differences betwixt 
the repro|bate] hipocr[ite] and the true christian out of 
math[ew] 7:21 “Not every one [that sayeth unto me, ‘Lord, 
ord woetc.)) atae met at ment ar, ibarn stor |; 
Steb[bing?]*” Next day reconciled with Va.” These last 
2 were bestowed, one at study, the other, being sab[bath], 
frutfully and comfortably. 


Jan. 12, 1587/8. By occasion of the straung visit[ation | 
of one of our neighb[ors], Mrs. A.,* I, seinge by much paine 
‘in wi[fe] and neer childb[irth] many liklehoodes of our 
separation, considered how many uncomfortablnesses the 
lord had kept from me hitherto by those which I then saw 


22. Two neighboring villages southeast of Wethersfield. 

23. Richard Vaughan, later bishop of London, was located at Dunmow, near 
Barnston at this time. He may be the person here mentioned (John C. Challoner 
Smith, Additions to Newcourt (reprint from the Transactions of the Essex Arch- 
aeological Society, Colchester, 1899) p. 44). 

24. Marginal note: Lyinge lik one senselesse, no cheere, nor wordes, which 
strook us that were present. Mrs. Arg. died Jan. 5. 


we 
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must needes come if he should part us, that I might more 
thanckfully use the benef[it] if it should be continued, and 
acquaint my self with thincking on some of them before, 
that thei might not be altogither sodaine, but alas this latter 
is hard. 


First, the feare of marying againe, daungerous as 2 
mar|riages] are. 

Want of it in the meane while.” 

Forgoeing so fitt a companion for religion, huswifry, 
and other comf[orts]. 


Losse and decay in subst[ance]. 
Care of houshold matters cast on me. 
Neglect of study. 
Care and looking after children. 
Ff orgoeinge our borders. 
Feare of looseing freendship among her kinred. 


These are some. The lord may cast me downe with 
them also in sick[ness]. 
The first day of this month I could not provid for my 
sermon as usually and was put to great streights. But since 
that, well, continueinge ioifull in the keepinge of my cove- 
naunt, and not breakinge it of through wearynes or love of 
the worlde, veary contentedly I have walked in the restraint 
of loose liberty and licentiousnes, which hath not been 
obteined in times past but counted irckesomenes. So that 
although I must confesse that I have had no great trials, 
yet I know it is great mercy that prosperity and outward 
bles[sings] have been used of me to good and not to idle- 
nes, and my time hath wholely been bestowed in con- 
fer[ence], this time in writeing my direction of a christian, 
and my sermons, and this weeke, Jan. 11, our fast publfic], 
which I kept the whole day my selfe alone® out of 2 
Chro[nicles] 20 and nehemiah 10:29 with good strenghth, 
god be thancked, to the end of the day. Wherein I was 
muchly delighted with this point, that we must savour of, 
and be the better for such exercizes longe after, and so might 
well have been, and yet beinge the eveninge and morninge 
after in companie with diverse, who, beinge of diverse places, 


25. He had already resolved to remarry, and in spite of the danger. 

26. Marginal note: We held a publ{ic] fast yesterday, and I was dren to 
keep it alone, my other brother sending me word the day before that he would not 
holde his promise. Publie fasts involved public religious exercises as well as 
abstinence. 
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coulde not so conveniently be conferred with in matters fit 
for all, and so have been the lesse heavenly minded to this 
houre, though no vehemency of affection any way but onely 
not such readines to, nor delight in, the medit[ation] of 
the heavenly life as I hoped for, but theise offers to be weary 
therein doe oft arise. I trust at the settinge downe of this 
that I shall still goe through it. 


Jan. 13, 1587/8. Grief hath taken hold of me in exceed- 
ing maner. For whereas I had no smalle hope that I should 
have been much the better by our late fast, and I prepared 
my selfe for it also as carefully as ever I did, and was veary 
well stirred upp and affected all the day longe, and, except- 
inge teares,’ which in my praier at the entrance began also, 
as patheticall as at most times, yet the lord hath humbled 
me since that, as yesterdays woorck is set downe before, 
litle to be reioiced in after so gracious an exercize, so this 
day worse. 

I have been veary unprofitable the most part of it, and, 
in respect of the times of late, litle good doinge at my booke, 
and yet my studying day for the sab[ bath], but wandringes 
and more unsetling of my minde then I have felt these many 
dayes. In deed no deepe falleinge into any noisome evil, 
for that might have been monstrous in so short a time, yet 
if I had not in time espied, and found it out, and cut of the 
course of it, much unsetlednes with aunswerable frute had 
undoubtedly folowed. I was also inclineing to much peevish 
frowardnes, more then of late. It had been too much if I 
had been constreined to have set downe this, that I had not 
some special frut of our fast, but this which I have noted is 
much more lamentable. And thus I may see what stayed- 
nes of grace there is in me, the best trial that I had of that 
thinge this longue time. 

And what to say of it I cannot tell. I ascribe it chiefly 
unto 2 causes. The first was that I, somewhat pleased and 
satisfied my selfe in my dayes woorck, and pitied of others, 
as one wearyed through labour, did the lesse geve my selfe 
to grow upp by the direction of the doctrine delivered that 
day, nor could not so well be occupied with the company, 
beinge of diverse sortes, as I am wont. From hence I re- 


27. An evidence of the Puritan’s interest in emotional display (see Introd., 
p. 9). Marginal note: I see there was good cause whi the lorde denied me the 
grace of weepinge in my sermons at our fast, which I had hoped for, seing I had 
been veary like to have abuzed it. 
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member, though I did not at the present time perceive it, 
that I grew thorough these forenamed occasions to be 
light, I meane not stayed with grace so sensibly as I had 
oft been. 

An other reason was that on the morn[ing], through 
sendinge away our company, which lasted almost the for- 
noone, I omitted mine usual begin[ning] of the day with 
private prayer and midit[ation], and the next morn[ing], 
riseinge late because of wearines, I began this wretched- 
nes about me this day, as I have saide, and, more then that, 
my minde hath much been troubled for that I have missed 
the frut of our fast, and I have been unsetled, so as this houre 
at candle light I have not spent one houre about my sermon 
for too morow, neither could I peacably goe to my booke 
untill [ had somewhat shamed my selfe with this sort, pur- 
posing the first day that I can conveniently, to fast againe, 
meaninge after my sermons to morow to looke after this 
matter againe. Thus it may be seen what goodnes I may 
reioice of. 

vy Vhe’report of sectes; sore troubled me. 


“Feb. 5, 1587/8... . By labour I have tried, and espec[ially | 
here of late, that god hath made harde thinges and such as 
I durst hardly venture to preach of them, I have, I say, by 
faythfull meanes useinge, founde them as other scriptures 


and beyond all expectation easie, as exodus 21, 22, 23, 32, 
BSB oh sober 


Feb. 17, 1587/8. Wonderfully unlike hath mine estate 
been here of late to that it hath been for the most parte the 
whole quarter of a yeare before. ... And thus by this which 
I have set downe I may see that no man hath grace at com- 
mandwercns). 


March 11, 1587/8. . . . Other matters were not other then 
comon, save that we heare that our fastes are called into 
question.””. . 


March 31, 1588... . Unsetled at study through goeinge 
from home,”... . 
... For besides the great feare of warres at hande, the 


28. The reference is to the Separatists, such as the Brownists. To Rogers the 
Puritans were not a sect, as they merely wished to reform the established church. 
29. Marginal note: Natus est Ezechiel meus and my w[ife] hardly escaped. 
30. This was two years before the arrests of Cartwright and his associates, 
but complaints were made previous to that time (Usher, Presbyterian Movement, p.74). 
31. Marginal note: mr. Fild was buryed March 26, 1588. 
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departure of sundry godly brethren of late, which hath cool- 
ed my hart toward the world in some good measure, I doe 
with indifferent feelinge contemne the glory of this deceiv- 
able worlde. This day I spent the halfe by my self to good 
purpose, but at none cut of. 


April 16, 1588. I would touch thinges briefly, seeinge 
thei arise to be many. Study hath not been folowed, partly 
through the unsetlednes of my minde, which hath this time 
shaken of delight of it,” and partly being 10 dayes at Lon- 
don. I see in such times it is not well with me, but 1 am 
not able to recover my selfe. I was in good case at my 
eoeinge upp, and made it my full purpose so to continue, 
and did, till 2 dayes before my retourne, keepe so. At which 
time, visiting the poore at Bridwel, I perceived, even before 
I was aware, that I was caryed in my hart from my stedfast- 
nes, by litle and litle lettinge mine harte wander, and was 
withall stricken not a litle, and could never since recover 
my selfe perfitly, yet, for want of continuaunce by my self 
in one place without hindraunce, I could not tourne to my 
god by fasting and praier. I know that is the cause whi I 
am no better. 

Since my retourne I have been somewhat troubled in 
thincking I am like to loose my liberty, and I would not be 
senselesse about it, but yet it troubleth me when I consider 
it and rest not contentedly in god, holding that best with 
bold perswasion which he will have. ... 


June 6, 1588... . And to show at this time how I fell, the 
neerest ocasion that I can set downe was that I used my 
med[itation] in the morninges hoverly, which yet did not 
move me till, in our meetinge with the min[isters], I tooke 
some wordes of indirect rebuke hardly, and in praier con- 
ceived by one of the company my minde was caryed away in 
a most unreverent maner. Theise, laied togither as I rode, 
troubled me, and after, some outward aggrevaunces took 
hold of me also, as liklehood to loose liberty and, which no 
lesse greeved me, that I must appear before a b[east?]. 
Here also doubt about chaunging of our family, and about 
the bringing of a teacher® into it. Theise held me halfe a 
day that I could not quietly goe to my study.... 


32. Marginal note: Looke in my med[itations], April, 1588. 

33. Probably the teacher was named Cozens (see Introd., p. 27). In Rogers’ 
will he left his wife the occupancy of the house ‘‘ wherein Mr. Cousens now dwelleth.’’ 
A William Cosyn left Trinity, Cambridge, about this time (Venn, I, 401). 
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July 16, 1588. As the time stil bringeth foorth more 
diffic[ulties] and doubtes how I shal live in my calleinge 
and inioy my liberty in my ministery then any time hereto- 
fore, for now besides liklehood of losse of liberty from the 
b[ishop] for not weareinge the sur[plice], so now it cometh 
in q/uestion] whither there may be any receivinge with an 
unpreaching min[ister], and whither we may cease from 
preachinge being forbidden,” and so other troubles and 
doubtes arise, as the lawfulnes, or conveniency at least, of 
that yearly benef[ice?] which I receive besides my min- 
ist{ry].° But none of all my outward troubles go so neer 
me as these, wherin yet I have most laboured for fredome, 
one, that I can this soommer no better setle to study, I meane 
for continuaunce in it, then heretofore, which is, as I can 
iudge, my greatest grief.... 


7 One day this while I was sodainly overtaken with hard- 

' nes of hart because of the ra[in]. I held from murm|[uring], 
but I could not lik nor be contented with it nor bringe my 
hart toit. This went to my hart when I saw what rebel|lion]| 
was in me. I was then to study for my sermon, and nether 
could I goe about that with such unsetlednes of hart, and 
yet not to goe about it, my sorow was the more to be idle. 
I purposed to bewail my sin at more leisure, and for that 
time)'to proceed in my study, and so did)” [he exe day 
had harty detest[ation] of my sin, and so retourned againe 
to my god.... And thus may be partly seen my poore course 
in this pilgrimage. The broile with S. was well ended. I 
was nothing unsetled at the hearing of the chardg which I 

|_ was urged with, about armour.” 


July 30, 1588. This weeke I have been wrapped in, I 
know not how, in foolish busyinge my selfe in the world, 
sometime fearing high prices” of thi[ngs] by reason of 
unseas[onable] weather all this soommer, and was thus 
uppon the sodaine disquieted and unsetled to thinck that 
we had not in the time of cheapnes appointed our provi- 
SIOME. nei 


34, See Introd., p. 28, and Usher, Presbyterian Movement, p. 17. 
35. See Introd., p. 20. , 
36. It was customary for the clergy to be assessed to provide armor for the 
troops in time of war (see C. W. Foster, State of the Clergy, p. xxxix). 
. As a matter of fact the prices did not rise in this year, but they had done 
so in 1586 (J. E. Thorold Rogers, A History of Agriculture and Prices in England 
(7 vols., Oxford, 1866, etc.,) ITI, 6-8). 
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. The next day, when our neighb[ors| were gone to 
traineinge 3 mile hence, on a sodaine there was proclaimed” 
amongest them, when all were not yet come togither, that 
thei must with speed departe to the sea coast more then 20 
miles of, so that few returned from the fyrst place, but went 
on to rightes, never seeing wif nor takinge ordre about their 
goodes and busines, which sodaine thing flayted” many, 
and yet we know not the ende of their going. Hereuppon 
we consented to fast, 40 of us, with good grace, wherein I 
was veary well affected, armed against the world[ly] 
pleas[ure|]. There was no such pleasure to me as that daies 
woorck was. The tast of it did sensibly continue with me 
till yesterday. 


Then the weather, being heavy, troubled me againe, as 
before, and unsetled me at study for the good part of the 
day, and that for thincking that thinges would be deare, 
which, by a chapter of eccle[siastes], 5:9, I saw with harty 
shame that I should thus roave after profit, who had so litle 
cause, and for many yeares togither had litle used so to 
doe. I was ashamed of it hartily that night, and so doe still 
continue this morne[ing]. It is wonderful that ever such 
mistes should be cast before ones eyes, as to be so exces- 
sivly caryed after earthly th[ings], and yet not to see it a 
fault nor ones selfe unsetled. I have seen and said it of 
others, which, I pray god, I dye before it be verefied of me, 
that many of our bish[ops] and great clarckes, as thei are 
accounted, did never seeme grosely to have departed from 
god till thei grew in wealth and promotion. 


Aug. 4, 1588. For all myne indevor to shake of love of 
world more then of late, yet I see I profit not, though in 
that respect as much as for any other I fasted July 25, and 
especially marcked that my course since might be better. 
The meanes thus hitherto have been too weake. A litle 
hay, which we have, hath more letted me this month, takeing 
upp my time, my hart, and troubling me, for that it hath 
been neer lost by the weather, and I see if I had to doe with 
such thi[ngs] I might gev over study. Further, such exces- 
sive care about provision as never I remember the lik.... 


And it shameth me that I should be trifling out my time 
thus, whiles the troubles are so great as we are evry day and 


38. The action with the Armada took place in the ten days preceding this entry. 
39. Frightened. 
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houre fearing them comeing uppon us. Many of my corrup- 
tions in this time I have felt and seen, all which, with the 
daungers that are, should occupy me otherwise. Oh the 
cheerfullnes and courage in teaching that which I have been 
able, and now I feele litle ability to stirre upp either our 
selves or the soldiars, to whome I would goe if I felt meet 
to doe them good. 


Aug. 13, 1588. If any thinge may be fitt to stirre one 
upp to the continual and earnest medit[ation]* of a godly 
life, this may: that we are now in peril of goodes, liberty, 
life, by our enemies the Span[iards], and at home papistes 
in multitudes ready to come uppon us unawares. For my part 
I am so resolutly perswaded that god wil visit us some way, 
that if he should not by some universal calam|[ity] sweepe 
us away, I protest that I should be in a most woefull case if 
I shoulde not recover myselfe better then here of late, and 
if I shoulde not come to a more frutful and christian like 
estate then lately heretofore. 1] meane both to set lesse by 
the world, to have lesse dealinge in it, to spende more time 
in study, to prepare better for afflic[tion], and to loath that 
detestable bayt which so much snareth. For I have seen 
now that we shoulde and ought 100 times more willingly 
yeeld to comon afflic[tion] then we have done, if the lord 
should spare us with his gospel, that our domestical enemies 
might not come uppon us whiles our foraine are invadeinge 
us. I feele my selfe brought very low and the fruts* 
shoulde come from me to be veary smalle...in the campe, 
and was many wayes... her maiestie and to weigh her and 
our... daunger and to thinck that god hath be... nour then 
that which I saw there... 


Oct. 5, 1588. My wlife] narowly escaped. I saw then 
more cleerly what benef[it] it was to have her. Purpos to be 
more profit[able] togither. ... 


Oct. 12, 1588. An other’ cov[enant] I made. if) 1 might 
be free from Bish[op] as I have these 4 years. 


Oct. 26, 1558... . And wakeing a litle after midnight, I 
saw in my lying that I was caryed muche, and in deed more 
then was meet, to thinck of myne outwarde estate, how 


40. Marginal note: chine ogni bur[ied?]. ' 
41. The corner of this page, which si dentiy alludes to the author’s visit to a 
military camp, is unfortunately torn off. 
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greatly the lord had blessed me, till I perceived that it waxed 
too sweet to me, and though my mind was about no unlaw- 
full matter, yet I saw that it was nothing meet for me, but 
daungerous, to solace my selfe with trashe, and that bless- 
inge which the lord had geven me to be an helpe to better, 
that I shoulde now use it as my treasure, and that grace and 
heavenly matters must stande, in comparison hereof, aloofe 
and litle delighted in, I meane at that tyme in feeleinge. So 
I utterly renounced it, and gave my self immediately to con- 
trary consideracions. And then considering that which I 
lately covenaunted, to inioy more heavenly communion with 
ba[rbara], so thereuppon we prayed to that ende, and came 
in the morneinge with much cheerefulnes to study and 
medfitation].... 


I have been oft times well moved with thinckinge on 
our late deliv[erance] from the rage of Spain, as memorable 
as woorcke of god as ever was any in my remembr[ance], 
more then that of Mouns[ieur?].* Blessed be his name for 
ever. I trust I have much use of it. For, even now and ever 
since, I say, as Israel,** and I uttere it to others, “If god had 
not then been on our side, we had not been here to inioy his 
blessinges, but had been swallowed upp.”... 


Nov. 29 and 30, 1588... . In rideinge to Cambridge I was 
more unprofitable in minde, though in no hurtful man[ner] 
occupied, and that, I perceived, did somewhat unsetle me, 
and the frut of all this is sensible, and hath been in me, that 
sweet and heavenly savors and ioye are not present with me. 
God make me once to be setled continually through out my 
whole course, that neither my peace towardes god nor my 
christian boldnes with him be broken of, and that I tempt 
him not to deale more hardly with me. And to shut upp 
the matter with this morne[ing] in my med[itation] I read 
my writeinges in October, 1582, whereby I perceived how 
daungerously I am broken from the holy league which there 
I finde that most faithfully I entred into with the lord.... 


Dec. 9, 1588... . That which I have perceived most | 
amisse in this time hath been some roughnes, sharpnes in 
my speach, and that much more then usual, to one, 


42. The title given to the younger brother or second son of the King of France. 
In this case the reference is doubtless to the proposed marriage (ca. 1572) of 
Elizabeth and Alengon, who, being a Catholic, was considered a great menace by 
the Puritans. 

43. Marginal note: Psalm 124:1. | 
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ba[rbara]. I have otherwise taken likinge of my present 
estat, for | have walked in my calleinge with much sweet- 
nes. Our dealing about house hath not unsetled me, my 
riseinge early hath yet continued. But I finde my study 
much broken of in the day time. My greatest desire is that 
my peace be not broken of with the lord. 


Dec. 12, 1588. Too longue thincking about ordring of 
our outward estate to and from Bum|[stead]** made me with 
lesse profit to be there and to retourne more unsavry home, 
apie teele. it; butt amyweaty Oru. ai 


Dec. 16,1588. In this time god visited my wilfel], 
never more neer to death, wherby all the former consider- 
acions, Januar[y] last the 5, were revived. And this fell out 
in a time in which had been broken or discontinued the keep- 
ing of some coven[ants| betwixt us made and entred into, 
as privat [differences?], some harshn[ess], not that pleas- 
auntnes in that behalf required. I saw allso that this was 
much out of the way a week or more before, and waited 
opportun|[ity|] to cut it of, but too slowly, and though it was 
no such thin[g]| as was noted of any, or so much as betwixt 
our selves, onely I saw there was some abateing of the 
affec[tion] which had been, yet I would not wil[lingly] see 
it so againe, nor that we had so parted. And hereby it may 
be seen that many of our oversightes, which passe us with- 
out any checke, doe come to remembr[ance] sometime after, 
with great grief. 


Dec 2l, 1588, 1 finde: smath comfort) as: wet jaitens my 
coven[ant], for partly by thincking of our placeinge in an 
other house, and heareinge that after our travaile we are 
like to be disapointed, I was constrained to attende about 
that, and partly, not rizeinge early of late, and then lookinge 
after the boyes, I have been much unsetled and my time 
taken from study.... 


Feb. 28, 1588/9. . . . J was much quickned and made ioi- 
full by a woman” of 60 yeares visited amonge us, who, be- 
side her dilig[ence] in ordinary hearinge and quiet liveinge 


44, A neighboring village. 

45. Marginal note: G. Walford. The Walfords were a prominent family in 
Wethersfield. One, Richard, is commemorated on a modern tablet in the church as 
one who donated some land for the repair of the building in 1574. Gyles Walford 
was prominent in the next century (E. Vaughan, Stephen Marshall, London, 1907, 
Doors 
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by us, shewed litle to be reioiced in, but now, in her sickn[ess], 
shoulde set light by it, for the hope of the glory which was 
besides her tokens of hartie repent[ance], unfained fayth, 
and great love of godes people and his word, reioiced also 
exceedingly with thanckes for her estate, with earnest pro- 
test[ations] that, if she shoulde be burned at a stake, she 
shoulde set light by it, for the hope of the glory which was 
sett before her. By the which we may see how, contrary to 
all reason, god helpeth his, when it might rather be feared 
that the contrary might torment them. 

I have perceived my selfe to be stirred upp here of late 
to more waspishnes and bitt[erness]| of speach, then 7 yeares 
before. 

In my fast this day I found, through examinacion, di- 
verse bleamishes in my selfe, which, if they be not purged 
out, I witnes against my selfe that thei remaine to trouble 
me the more after this sight and acknowledginge of them. 
Besides the 4 usual and that before mencioned, an other not 
the least is: the coven[ant] betwixt us in usual privat pray- 
ing alone and daily stirreinge upp to the practize of god- 
lines is much neglected. With smalle comfort I thincke of 
it, that either no aimiablenes should be comonly, or, if it be, 
yet no other frut should come of it then frutless earthly 
dwelling togither. I meane... [tlegible| of it, though it 
be not grose to men, then were fitter to be found in me. 
Also I see much selfe love. 


April 11, 1589. I litle looked to have stuffed my booke 
with such matters as now to my great grief I see I must. 
Since the last time I have been much after that which I 
have set downe last december 21. And withall not reformed 
the abuze which was last of all sett downe 6 lynes before. 
I have not been setled since our first removeinge, though 
not so much desirous to take upp my time or occupie mine 
head in worldly matters. I have been also this month much 
troubled with a vehement cough and stuffinge through colde, 
that it took away both delight and ability from evry good 
duty. Nether doe I remember any month togither this 
longue time in the which I have been so unprofitable to my 
selfe and others. ... 


May 23, 1589. ... 1 conferred with den., and I perceived 
how he, after my sermon, observed that my giftes did not 
increase, which I my self see, and it went neer me that, ether 
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in this or any other part of duty, I should be so wanting in 
respect of the dayes past, as that I should be a greef and 
offence to any good people. .. . 


June 17, 1589. ... So many thoughtes stuffe my minde: on 
the one side, some lawful, but yet either out of season or too 
longe or too deepe, some fonde and fantasticall; on the other 
side, unsetlinges with iorneis, comers to me, etc. But the 
chiefest is mine evel hart, which cannot setle to study, 
though there be no lettes to me in the same, that, if it 
might please the lord, I could even for mine unprofitablenes 
be hartiely glad that I were unburdeined, that I might dis- 
honour the lord no longuer. Oh lord, what heavenly bookes 
lye by me unoccupied and unsearched. And my grief is the 
greater about these matters, for that the lord hath delt so 
grac[iously] and mercifully with me many waies, and name- 
ly in the liberal graunting of outward bles[sings] above 
expectation, as not to want. 


July 9, 1589. ... I remember no such bad estat these many 
monthes. I have set downe oft how such distemperature 
ariseth, namely, by being unwil[ling] to take paine about 
the weaning of my self from secret outstrainge into unlaw- 
ful liberty. My purpose is, if god bless[es] us in it, to drive 
out this devil by fasting and prayer. ,God forgev such cold- 
nes. The particulars have been the scurfie of all the sinnes 
which I in this book set my self against, leaning too much 
and inclineing towardes them, but not abideing in any, 
onely this except, that knowledge seeking hath been for the 
most part neglected, except study for sermons. There is 
still fear of the losse of liberty. Reading the writeinges of 
an other brother about his estat an houre and longuer, I 
was moved to write, and to bring my hart into a better 
frame, which in the beginning was impos[sible] to me, but, 
I thanck god, I feel a sensibl chaung of that, and will set 
downe after how myne hart groweth better seasoned. In 
my iorney to London I went and came indifferently stayed. 
There is litle hope of any better stat to the church. Sodaine 
daungers are greatly to be feared. We are gener[ally] so 
secure and so litle dreaming of them. Of many thinges, 
this presently greeveth me, that I, seeing so much cause 
to mislik the grosse course of many preachers, should my 
selfe be so unprof{itable] lik and out of savore. 
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July 21, 1589. . . . Lord, say I many times, how litle did 
I thinck, many yeares agone, that I should thus longue after 
have had cause to complaine of my present wantes in respect 
of the daies past? And I feare that it threatneth more hard 
thinges* against me yet for hereafter.... 


I further espy in my selfe much untowardnes to study 
and med[itation] as to such lik godly [things?], and, hard- 
ly finding the cause, doe yet perswade my selfe that I see 
some cause [of?] it. Want of stricter diet, and the takeing 
of too much liberty in godes lawful bless[ings], and a con- 
tenting my selfe to kepe a comon course and takeing to 
much ease. I doe thus intend, god assisting me, to try what 
may be obteined in this behalfe by a more spary and wise 
course takeing. For doubteless a filling of the bealy and so 
plentiful use of lawful liber[ty] without watchful[ness], 
feare, and regard had, doth, if there were no other thinge, 
bringe great unfitnes to all good duties. And I know that, 
without espec[ial] grace, it wilbe harde for me to abridg 
my self therein, and except the lord mak it one of mine 
especial sutes to him continually. 


Aug. 30, 1589. The first of these 2 weekes, being abroad 
and so unsetled at my book, and then also not so well sea- 
soned at my goeing out, though I have no great thin[gs] 
to sett downe to accuse me, yet, seing the time was not filled 
with frutes of christian[ity], even that is enough against me. 
And yet I must say that I was not altogither unoccupied 
where I was, save that after my retourne home I was driven 
into a comp[any] which is not usual to me, where the good 
which I gott was that I was caused to glorefie god that I 
am so seldome with such, not through the 7 yeare. In deed 
my time through unprofitable and unwilling wayteinge was 
so wearisomely passed that, when I came home, beinge to 
looke to my family and examining their passing the most of 
the [time?], and so nether soundly setled at study nor 
godl[iness], I was not to my likinge. And so there was 
want of providinge for my lecture, as I was account to doe. 
Yet one day I saw, by spending 9 or 10 houres at study, I 
saw what might be gotten by continuaunce in shettinge my 
selfe upp from comp[any].... 


46. Marginal note: Before this was wrote I mett Bri. in the way to the Bishop. 
Remember my thoughtes then, he—favor, I—disgrace. He with his two men, I alone. 
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That which besides hath taken me upp hath been much 
dull and unprof[itable] conceiving hardly of neighb[ors], 
almost gen[erally|, though not without cause in some, for 
exempting themselves from good exer|cises] and frute by 
them, so the most dronnes, [very?] daungerously and palpa- 
bly in the earth after their profites, much egrenes, hard deal- 
ing one with an other. The world seemeth to them as a 
new meaven, yet’ 'l''do\ not. so mervail at’ inem, seinen 
some times when the lord hath let me loose to my foly, I 
have been sett on such untemper|[ate] thoughtes about be- 
comeinge rich that for that time nothinge heavenly might 
be looked after, but to retourne to them. I was greeved at 
them, ;not ‘tellinge them>'of it, through conceived 
greef, not praying for them through pitie, but keeping from 
them and haveinge no socie[ty] nor fe[llowship] with them. 
This estate continued this whole weeke to this houre, 3 
o'clocke, when in my med[itation] I considered that, though 
their fault be great, this is no way to amende them, and I, 
saw it veary ircksome to my selfe to be so straunged from 
them, so without affec[tion] to them and so unprofitable 
amonge them. 


I stayed my self, purposing to lay open my minde 
publficly] and as I shall have occasion otherwise, and to 
committ the successe to god, looking to my self, that I may 
be no stumbling block to any of them, which, if it be taken 
heed to, I may allwaies have vauntage enough to deale with 
them. And for my course of life amonge them, as I would 
be no dealer about profites amonge them, so I would not 
be straunge nor unacquainted with them, for no good, but 
much evil, cometh that way. I am presently disposed to 
duty, well, without any vehement distrac[tions] or hin- 
draunces, but I am not, through mine owne fault, in so 
high a degree this way.... 


Sept. 20, 1589. Consideringe then what complaintes I 
have made in the former pages, good cause I see there is 
whi I should pray, lord keep me in mine old age as thou 
hast in my youth. It might be thought, when a man hath 
escaped the daungers of his youth, that litle feare is to be 
had of the latter times, for the which exper[ience] hath so 
prepared a man before. But I freely acknowledg that I 
did not fear so much, neither saw I such cause in my younger 
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time, as now. Doubtlesse it is few mens cases to hold out 
longue in an unoffenseive course, and so, consequently, to 
their doe age*’ the flesh is so weary of penting in and so 
glad of liberty. And, though I have much bewailed the un- 
timely takeing away of some fresh, rare young men amonge 
us, as mr. Fenor, Chalmly, axden, deering, feeld,” with 
others, yet I see that for good cause we ought to yeeld to 
the lord, if it were but for this one thing, that thei might pos- 
sibly have gone astray to the offence of his ma|[jest]ie and 
of his people, which would have brought an other maner of 
grief with it.” 


And, to retourne to my selfe, I would desire the lord 
that my daies may be ended with peace, rather then that I 
should live with reproch. In deed, I must confesse that my 
praiers are not to god effectual,” and for humillity], meek- 
nes, and love. Thus am I soune void of them, and for want 
thereof am caryed in a wandring, uncertaine, and frutless 
course, the contr[ary] corrup[tion] prevailinge much in me. 
For I see that I cary not my selfe in a wise maner towardes 
all sortes with whome I have to deale, as winninge them 
backe againe (1) whome I perceive to be fallen from grace, 
and that with meeknes and kindnes, as in times past I have 
done, (2) towardes those who have offended me, to passe 
by an offence as it were not to see it, which fayth is an high 
point of honour, and not to keep from them and estraunge 
selfe [sic] from their acquain[tance] and so suffer them to 
falle further, (3) towardes them who conceive ill of me, to 
sift it out in mildnes betwixt them and me, (4) towardes the 
lower sort to be lowly, (5) to keep credit to my ministry 
with all. This I have been glad to doe heretofore, but I see 
that itis not so withme. And thus I mislike my self, know- 
ing that I doe not labour, through love, to winne and keep 


47. Obviously this phrase is the equivalent of dotage, but this sense is not given 
in the NED. 

48. For Fenner, Field, and Dering, see above, pp. 64, 76 n. and Introd., p, 20. 
Cholmley was evidently located in Antwerp, and one of Field’s correspondents 
(Usher, Presbyterian Movement, p. 8). William Axton was a Puritan clergyman 
who was tried for nonconformity by the Bishop of Lichfield, and who later retired 
to Holland (Peel, I, 68; Venn, I, 58). 

49. After this word there was inserted, probably at a later date, the words 
as Hold. [?] Mr. A. [?]. 

50. Marginal note: Though a man pray and med{[itate] and keepe a good 
course in his life over some doe, yet if it be perfourmed slightly, that the flesh 
prevaileth much in hindring the holy doing of tt, he may perceiv it by the sway it 
beareth in other partes of life, and thus it be speedily amended. 
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mens love to the gospel as it were meet. I meane so farre 
as occasion should be offred and so farre as other duties 
therby might not be neglected. (6) I know it hath been my 
delight to take opportunitie to doe good to all in all places, 
and I doe not a litle mervaile to see my self so altered that I 
should seek my self mine ease, my profit, which I have not 
done heretofore, with the leavinge undone of all these. 


This I have written, as that which most troubleth me, 
to force my self, through godes goodnes, to come out of this 
slavry. For surely Iam perswaded that if my light did shine 
more cleerly, and that mine example were seen more mane- 
festly in all these, which are not of smalle force to perswade 
the people, that both my ministr[y] should be of more 
power, and that I should draw them also to be better. I 
am not a litle troubled to consider that longue agone the 
lord wrought much good by me, and as great a care also I 
had to keepe my selfe in good care, fitt to doe good, (7) as I 
was able, and that I shoulde now be dimmed to geve smalle 
light, whereas, not onely it is looked for at my handes, but 
I doe my selfe acknowledge, that evry parte of my life ought 
to bare frute. As in solitarines to be least solitary, in com- 
pany takeinge or doeinge good to wife, severally to family, 
to neighbours, to felow min[isters], to all with whome I 
deale, kinde, amiable, yet modest, humble in mine owne 
eles, oft with the sicke and afflicted, attending to readinge, 
painful for my sermons, not provoked to anger easily, not 
caryed away with conceightes hastily, not wandringe in 
fonde dreames about ease and deceivable pleasures, not 
snared in the world nor makeinge lawfull liberties my de- 
light, helpeful to those which need my helpe readily, yea, 
and all those I ought to regard if libertie of prechinge were 
denied me. 


The lord knoweth that these, with the like, as pacience 
and continual delightinge in the lord my salvacion, are the 
riches which I have desired to be furnished with, and to 
behave my selfe towardes all, even such as provoke me, 
without offence. And though thei are but a few of many 
duties besides, yet rare are the times wherein I can keep 
my selfe to be fitt for them, or the most of them, but am 
holden backe as though I had to look after them, which 
maketh my sin the greater, seinge the lord hath hedged me 
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in on evry side, that I could not have looked for, nor asked 
so many helpes and incouragementes as I have in so badde 
an age, outward peace these 5 yeares with liber[ty], plenty 
of outward bles[sings,| litle anoiance by enemies, comfort 
amonge neighbours. I doe not so much complaine of the 
great evil that I doe, as of the litle good. Yet I see some- 
times when I have fasted, or throughly seasoned my hart 
with good medit[ation] and praier, and when I have sett 
my self hereby to moderate diet and regard of good ordre 
evry way, that I have felt and found my hart as well con- 
tented in such a sober course and in subduinge all inordinate 
affec[tions] evry way as I can wish, as, namely, this day 
fastinge I can say the same, and the thinges which I am 
most deceived by and caryed away with I am nothing 
troubled with. But when I goe from these to walke amonge 
many occasfions| and deceivable alurementes the former 
erace and strenghth is utterly quailed, as fyre with water 1s 
quenched, whereby I might see what cause there is to be in 
fastinge, at leastwise in some such lik exercizes, often, as I 
read that the apostle was. But when strenghth over corrup- 
tion is lost, it seemeth to me an impossible thinge for the 
time present to recover it againe, and thus slow and unwill- 
inge I feele my selfe to goe about to rouze upp my selfe to 
shake of such sottishnes, and thus sometime am faine to 
give place, and to suffer my selfe to be overcome, and some- 
time, by some good occasion, I break through. And, I 
would to god, when I cannot presently recover my self, yet 
that I might goe about it by litle and litle, and so marck 
the strength of sin in my self when I shall see how hardly 
my hart is brought to yeeld. But to suffer my self to be 
caryed away with any inordinate passion, and so to be made 
subiect to it, as tak over much sweetnes in diet, in liveinge, 
health, any such like, I see how thei dimme spir|itual] 
thinges, that thei cannot shew their light as thei ought to 
doe, and are ready to season the minde with such a custome 
in dotage and sottishnes that hardly can a man be brought 
to do otherwise.... 

Oct. 20, 1589... . And, namely, at this time, who, haveinge 
privately fasted the 18th of this month with our youngue 


men and the 20th with my breathren,” have, especially by 


51. Marginal note: For our liber[ty]. The king of Nav[arre|] (Later Henry 
IV of France). A graciouser course against the iniq [uity] of the time. 

The phrase youngue men in the text probably refers to theological students 
(see Introd., p. 26). 
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this last, recovered sensibly that good grace, and banished 
slavish sottishnes about foly and vanity, and blockish 
barrainnes and unprofitablnes of life. But, as it hath oft 
been with me, I must feare the dimming of this light in me 
againe. For, whiles after such good banquetes I reserve 
some parte of the cheer, after, by being much and oft with 
the lorde, I retetne good use thereof. But, when I come to 
walke amonge outward obiectes, I perceive my life to be 
nothinge aunsweringe, in my iudgment, to my course in 
study and solitarines, espec[lially ] I meane, dealinges and 
serious mindinge of provision, conversaunt with proffit], 
hearing of discomm|odity], and shrewde tournes by 
sev [eral] neighbours, cattel, buying thinges at high prices, 
etc. In all which, I thinck, I am as spareinge and litle oc- 
cupied as (sic sc. any?) one, yet when thei come, thei pearce and 
winde in unawares, and mak conflict, and without great 
heede, dispossess my former peace. . 


Oct. 31, 1589. I, being this week in Huntingdonshire, 
went out with our neighbours, 4 or 5 well disposed men, in 
good sort, prepared both for prechinge and confer[ence]. 

_In both which I found cause to be thanckful. For, before, 
I determined of fitt textes for the places, and seasoned my 
hart with reading and ponderinge many good meditacions 
which I had gathered togither before. We bestowed the 
time by the way comfortably. And at mr. Castles” we 
abode 2 nightes with exceedinge ioy and consolacion to- 
gither, and so at other places the time was well bestowed. 
I found no trouble nor distraction of minde by daungerous 
lustes, ether after the world or etc., which I tooke as a frute 
of a minde throughly and holily occupied... 


i Nov. 3, 1589. I, beinge much greeved to see how sus- 
pension from my minist[ry] is brought uppon me, haveinge 
had a promise before of the contrary, as it is one of the 
greatest crosses which could have befallen me, so I saw it 
veary necessary to stay upp my weaknes with some strenghth 
of perswasions to rest contented and thanckful to god under 
it, and prepared with fitt readines and cheerf[ulness] to 
any good which my place may yeelde. As first this was 
one: 


52. Probably Robert Castel, Esq., of Glatton, Hunts., M. A. from Christ’s 
in 1582, and a member of Gray’s Inn (Venn, I, 305). 
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1. Seinge it is of the lord, his will, and thus good 
reason it should be mine. 


2. Seinge I have inioyed my comfort[able] liber[ty] 
so longue. 


3. Seinge I did not honour god in studyinge for my 
sermons as sometime, and as I should have done. 


4. Seinge it is the lott of other my betters, yea and a 
heavier portion then this also, as depriva[tion] of living, 
imprisonment. 


5. Seinge my begin[ning] how unlik I was, not onely 
not to governe my selfe, but much lesse a part of godes 
church. I have no cause to tak it hardly. 


6. Seinge the iniquitie of the time affordeth no better 
thin[g], but groweth to hinder and cutt downe those 
meanes which are seen to stoppe the course of sin most. 


7. Seinge god, by this, meaneth to rouze mee from 
makeinge this world my heaven, which, as I am lik enough 
to offende in and go maying in respect of my corruption; 
so the rather for that many good men are deceived with it. 


8. Seinge the lord will exercize my fayth, pac[ience], 
obed[ience], etc. hereby. 


9. Seinge he will prepare me for greater afflic[tions] 
by this. 


10. Seinge he woulde keepe me from further corrup- 
tion of the time, which might, by litle and litle, winninge 
ground in me, blindfolde my iudg|[ment] and weaken that 
litle measure of good consc[ience], godly zeale, and courage 
for the glory of god, which is in me, wherein I pray god that 
our coldnes, in geveing place to all that is thrust uppon us, 
be not laid to our chardge, whiles none standeth up against 
it 

11. Seinge the lord leaveth many incouragem[ents | 
to me, in respect of many other, both in the peoples love, 
and in communion with them, and otherwise. 


12. Seinge I suffer not, though the reproch and grief 
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and discommod|ity] be great, not as an evil doer, but for 
the quietnes of my consc[ience], I pet[er] 3. 


Nov. 18, 1589. I, perceiving my mind not so cheerful 
nor of so good courage as to be readily disposed to duty, 
and that by reason of my great liklihood of suspension, I 
did this morn[ing], after the reading of some part of my 
wri[tings], fall to further consideracion with my selfe how 
to frame my mind wil[lingly] to goe under it, though in it 
self most unwelcome. I was the easilier drawne on to it by 
calling to mind how graciously the lord hath kept me since 
my first beginning to preche, and though the times were, till 
these latter yeares, nothinge so hard, yet nether had I then 
the exper[ience] of godes upholding me, as since I have had. 
I resolved not to be unsetled through discouragment in the 
meane while from the harty seeking after the lord, nor unfit 
or unwil[ling] to study, but occupied as I ought, of the 
which to have exper[ience] shalbe no smalle comfort to me. 


And least I should be driven to somewhat wherby my 
consc[ience] might be wounded, for the keeping of my lib- 
erty, for the which god knoweth how much I would doe 
which I might doe, I desire of him that I may loose none 
of my fredome of mind which I doe yet inioy, knowinge that 
besides the grief which might come to my selfe by it, I 
ought to hold fast the credite which the lord hath geven me 
with his good servi[ants]. And, if it please the lord to free 
me peacably from this which I feare, though not from losse 
of liberty, which I have smalle hope of, yet from taking hurt 
herby, my full purpose is, god assisting me, to set uppon 
a good course, as farre as I shalbe able, to regard myne 
owne profitinge and the peopls, with some clearer glorefying 
of my god. 


Nov. 30, 1589. As it is meet I shoulde, so now, after 
my great and longue turmoiles, I, haveinge some restinge 
time, though no ende,” I have here set down the summe of 
that which hath passed this latter parte of the month. And 
first, though my grief was suffic{ient| when I saw liberty 
taken from my next neighbour, even for the same cause 
that I was troubled, yet, when I thought that further daun- 


53. Marginal note: Deffered to easter terme. 
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ger had been past, beholde I was certefied of an ex- 
com|[munication] against me, which, beinge not before 
feared, did the more uppon the sodaine goe neere me, and 
the rather because I thought it woulde be a greater occasion 
of loozeinge my libertie, rather then of any executeing it 
uppon me. " 


But now to shewe how it wrought and how I took it 
for myne exper[ience| hereafter. I thancke god, though I 
was much occupied in minde about the trouble and what 
unsetlinge me might grow from thence with great chardge 
and iorneyinge, yet I was not hindred from my busines the 
next morn[ing], which was to preche before I went, neither 
was I unfitter to Christian duties, nor cast downe at it, nether 
moved with the reproch and other hardnes, which might 
have folowed uppon the same, but framed my talk in 
comp[any]| to the same, that my medit[ations] were by 
my selfe alone, to these endes: to looke to acquaint our 
selves with an harder estate then we had hithertoe been 
accustomed to, to learne to contemne the worlde more hartiely, to 
cleave to the lorde more neerly, to delight in good doinge 
more ioyfully, to love one an other more unfeinedly, and 
to use this worlde more straungerike [sic] then we had 
done, and to be more lowly and meeke. These, with such 
like, were mine espec[ial] thoughtes, speaches, prayers, and 
reioiceinges, to thincke what so ever thei brought to pass 
to the impaireinge of mine outwarde estate, yet that thet 
coulde not tak from me my chief treasure, my confidence in 
god. And thus was my minde occupied for the whole time, 
until I had mine answere, which the lorde made much easier 
then I looked for. So that I see my selfe wonderfully in- 
debted to his maiestie for torneinge away these outward 
evils which I feared, of all other the greatest which of late 
have come towardes me, and that he hath tourned them also 
to my great good. For I can truely say, and haveinge respect 
yet to my frailty, yet I passed no week in better ordre thes 
many yeares—and yet I preached not, which is one of my 
best helpes to godlines—then that wherin I was doubtfull 
what issue the lorde woulde sende. My praiers were with 
power, and my cours of lif was harmeless and innocent and, 
as company gave occasion, notwithstanding my trouble, 
profitable to my selfe and others.... 
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Dec. 31, 1589. The weather, being hard since my come- 
ing from London, hath kept me at home. And here I have 
been with harmlesn[ess] and providing for my sermon with 
good delight, which thing, with confer[ence], hath taken up 
the most of my time, Job 1 and 2, to my great stirreinge up 
and of others also. I doe fear the time shoulde have been 
veary ircksome to me otherwise, and much idlnes and un- 
prof[itableness|] had been lik to have occupied me, as I 
perceived somewhat betwixt sermon and sermon, but that 
the lord chased it farre from me by such gracious helpes. 
And the chiefest anoiaunce was from that comon eye-sore, 
p[rofit], wherein I would I were able to shame my self, or 
to fear my hart from such unsetlednes as breaketh out that 
way so often. There is no one thinge more set against in 
my praiers. I am never uncomfortabler then when mine 
affect[ions] doe but even so much as secretly draw me that- 
way. The daungers”™ I have weighed often, and yet I am 
holden that I cannot be free wholely to trample it under 
foote. I know the meanes which I use are not forcible 
enough, but yet such as I can use. I am greeved to see that 
I should have any cause to complaine, yet whither I must 
streine my self further, or whither the lord will hereby keep 
me under, I wayt to see. And this is my poore course even 
to keep my self from evel, wherein I could the more retoice, 
if it were in some new kinde of trial, and not in such an 
one as I have longue had to do with. I have thought of 
removeing one espec[ial] occasion of this my grief and com- 
plaint, but that is with such inconven[ience] on the other 
side that I know not which is the greatest. But if god 
slake it not I will proceed so to doe. Some especial thinges 
in Job have not a litle amazed me, and shewed me my froth 
and favouring of my selfe, expec[ially] these 2, that whiles 
he lived in his greatest prosper[ity] without delighting and 
reloicing therein, (2) that he forwent them so wil[lingly] 
and contentedly, yea and other maner of calam[ity] then 
thei were also. What grace did thes thinges require in him, 
which we see our selves wide of? 


54. Marginal note: No neces[sity]. Thus the greater sin. 2. Condemned of 
god. 3. Most reprochful to me. 4. The burdein of consc{ience] importabl. 5. The dis- 
grace of it unspeak[able]. 6. The grief of the godly wnutterab[le], the fleshing of 
devil and wicked ones unsatiab[le]. 7. [rubbed] ... ing for ever. 8. and p. imiury 
intol[erable]. This phraseology is duplicated in large part in Seven Treatises, p. 
488 (see Preface, p. vili). 
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The weather hath been so extreame that the morn[ings] 
have been lost of me. 


Jan. 17, 1589/90. The part of this month which con- 
tinued till the end of the 12th I passed, as before, priv[ately | 
and publficly] in good sorte, and to good use. The 7th 
nata est mar [1a] mea. The other time till Jan. 15, the 
bapt[ism], when mr. K[newstubs]*’ came, I was in reason- 
able case, save that ordin[ary] study was letted, partly by 
neighbours matters and company, partly by mine own un- 
setlednes. Theise 3 dayes we 2 had veary comfor[table] 
and profitable com[panyings| in prayer and confer[ence] 
togither. And as it was my purpose to make profit of his 
company, so, for the better tyinge of my selfe to reape it in 
deede, I have sett downe some partic[ular| thinges wherein 
I desire to better mine estate by him. 


First, in prayer he is unwearyed, if it were to passe the 
most part of dayes and nightes in it. In the which gift, 
though god hath bestowed somewhat uppon me, yet I 
thincke for delight therein, oft use of it, and sincere, I see my 
case exceedingly differinge from his, wherin, if I amende 
not theise 3 pointes espec[ially|], I acknowledg that my sin 
must needes be great. Then, his merveilous love to all in 
diverse sortes, as the persons are. His rare humil[ity], 
1oined with so great knowledge, wisd[om]. His bearing 
of wrongues, his bountiful liberal[ity] with mercifullnes, 
where he seeth cause, litl account makeing of any thinge 
that he hath, or-keepinge any stock, and his contentation in 
a sol lif, theise, with such a constancy in his whole course, 
to walke with the lord, and such a preventinge of the devils 
subtilties that he may not be unsetled by them, I confess 
thei did goe neere me and bleamish my course more then 
any thinge else longue before. For myne owne part, in evry 
of them I have great cause to desire to helpe my self for- 
ward by them, and most of all to cast of [profit?], seinge he 
is free from all such with contentednes. I perceive not that 
any thing, almost, toucheth him greatly to disquiet or dis- 
temper him, but so handleth and ordreth him selfe that he 
proceedeth in evry good course and part of his life with 


55. Marginal note: The exampl of mr. knew[stubs]. John Knewstubs, rector 
of Cockfield, Suffolk, was one of the chief Puritans in the eastern counties. He was 
later a representative of the party at the Hampton Court Conference (see DNB 
and Introd., p. 4). 
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merveilous fittnes thereto. This glass I desire to sett before 
mine eies dayly, that I may not be caryed unsetledly by 
diverse and daily occasions and so unframed, which thingue 
to me is no smalle grief.... 


Feb. 7, 1589/90. In few wordes, I yet continue the 
course entred into 20 dayes agone, with great likeing of it 
and my manner of passing the time, which is an hour™ 
in reading, medit[ation] to prepare me for priv[ate] prayer, 
study is with sensibl wil[linginess] folowed till our meeting 
at prayer and catech[izing| or reading before din[ner]. 
After, also, without sleapynes, lingering after any fantas[y], 
worl[dliness], or wandring and unprofl[itable] walking. I 
see so litle can be redd in a day, and so much needfull, and 
so longue time wherein I could not be brought to perfourme 
the dut[ies] of my call[ing] in private readinge, that though 
it should be no new thin[g] for me to sett this downe now, 
yet I retoic, and shall much more if I may see this constant 
settling mine hart uppon good thinges to continue. As I 
endeavour to see one year thus passed, that it may be a glass 
to me for hereafter, I doe now reioic, so farr is it of from 
seeming drudgery to me to thinck before how evry time 
and part of the day hath his several dut[ies] appointed.” ... 


Feb. 14, 1589/90. . . . This eveninge past I was sore dis- 
quieted for that I saw not how I could renounce p[rofit] 
hereafter—and yet, without that, what peace can there 
yer agyl 


March 10, 1589/90. I did to my great content[ment] 
yesternight, by prayer lat with my self and w[ife], comitt 
my self to my god with a mind cleerly inlightned with more 
ample knowledge or comprehension of god, and so also this 
morn|[ing]|, beholding at lardge how a righteous man doth 
live by fayth, as rom[ans] 1:18, and no merv[el], for what 
will not he undergoe and take in hande, who is perswaded 
that he shalbe plent[ifully] rewarded as among men. Oh, 
I desired that I might grow up in this, and avoid all lettes, 
as breaking of study, one of the chief, idle and un- 


56. Ata later date the word half was inserted before the phrase an hour. 

57. Marginal note: As after prayer and med{itation], reading, and therein 
variety, and then comfortabl meetinges togither, noone and night, and yet, for all this, 
the olde man resisteth and rebelleth to hinder. 

58. Marginal note: October 4, ’95. Remember to put in this plac how hardly 
I was brought to release 5 mar[ks| which was yeelded me for giving up walfordes 
house to Hams. Yet I did willingly at last, and he gave four back. 
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prof[itable] walking, barraines of mind, and untow[ardness | 
that way, liking of world or servil fear of troubl. 


March 19, 1589/90. We haveing spent 2 daies togither 
with good profit, light in the text, I retourned well refreshed, 
thincking, by that strenghth which I had gotten and with- 
drawing my minde in the meane while from home matt|[ers| 
and other hindr[ances]|, that I had now been prepared to 
have passed my daies with much sweet delight, whiles peac 
should be graunted me, and me thought I saw by the helpe 
which we had one by an other, that both I could folow my 
study with delight, and keep my hart and life in that gov- 
ernm|[ent] and measure that I should not be molested and 
disquieted by any unsetlednes of mine owne procureinge. 


But, dealing homeward with bo[ys?], and, finding matter 
of discouragment by the untowardnes which I found in them, 
I was all ready much greeved, yet recovered, and the next 
morn[ing]| in veary good case as before, but breaking of my 
study to look to them, seing that, without some stich dut[y], 
I finde much uncom | fortableness P|] and deceiving of their 

Master, |,).l .retougmed ‘not setled to itvagaine; and inthe 
meane while... [torn] came in, and, before I could, to my 
liking, enter againe with the lord as before, study for sermon 
came. And I found sensibly, for want of that speedy re- 
covering of my self, that by this trifling occasion” I sus- 
tained great hindr[ance] from that which I so highly de- 
sire to goe forward in. Thus this morn[ing] I stay my self, 
and seek to retourn. 


Apni., 1 590. I went out to Cambridge in good case 
and well furnished against fallinge, doing good as occasion 
offred it self, but, in my retourne, lighting uppon one at Hars., 
weak, with whome I could not spend the even as I wished, 
and, in deed, in the way thither from Cambridge not mind- 
ing thinges fittest for that purpose, I was, after half an hour, 
seing no profitable course entred into, enforced to goe foorth 
and humble my self before the lord to pardon that sin, and 
so retourned better, though not as at some other times.... 


April 29, 1590. First, what came to passe to my goeinge 
upp to London, April 17, then of the thinges which folowed, 
to this day. To my goinge up I was well setled to all duties 


59. Marginal note: I have in purpose to remove such as will not follow study 
and duty without my disquiet{[ing] and hindr[ance]. 
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with ready cheerf[ulness], save that ordinary proceeding 
in study was sometime interrupted, the partic[ulars], as 
continuance of prayer, delight in keping one course of chris- 
tianitie, taking occasion to doe good, passing the time well 
with out wear[iness], exerc[ises] in famil[y], etc., not much 
unlik that which hath been set downe before. For the 2 
point, or part of this time, I went out, wel occupied with S. 
and with my selfe in veary good maner by the way, and 
the first night, and with To. And no cause was there of 
any other when I came thither, but yet I was there litl to 
my liking. 


I returned the 19, on the which day my affec|tion] 
was, to my sensibl beholding of it at 12 and 7 diet, worse 
after, body out of frame, one b[oy?] at board for the most 
part hindring the redeeming of the time, though I may not 
hereby be excuzed, who, by preventing it, might have be- 
stowed it better, but in that case it is so with me comonly 
in lik comp[any]|. 2 daies I was sick, quiet, but not so 
profita| ble], weary in body and mind. 


The 22 we walked 2 mile of, not helped to godward, if 
not hindred. The next day, going with n. and comp[any| 
about bish[op],° at night lying 4 mile of from L., I passed 
the time wel with a gentlm[an], but, walking also alone 
and desiring to enter into a deep, comfort[able] med[ita- 
tion] about my stat, I satisfied not my self, as of late I have 
done. Yet I had no great thin[g] to accuze my self of, save 
only that [ have been unseasoned with my being in the citie, 
for want of opportun[ity| of company not doing the good 
which I desired. 7 


Iorny home litl pleas[ant]. But after my retourn, to 
this day, litl better. For I have been without cherf[ulness | 
of mind and strenghth of body. In mind, greeved partly for 
the variety of opin[{ions] about gov[erning] church in the 
learned. It troubled me sore to see my unsetl] edness] 
therein. Neg[lected] bok, partly looking for troubls, as loss 
of libferty], conven[ting], oathing, uncertainty of outward 
estat in fail[ure?], fear of loss by brother, litl proceed[ing] 
in mar[riage] and fell[owship?]. I was not more unabl to 
satisfy my self in this and such lik, as p[rofit], nor to com- 
fort my\selt thiscaquarter, . \: 


60. Marginal note: Talked with one of the privy church. 
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May 26, 1590... . Divers times with Sn., per., west., and 
my self, my mind hath veary heavenly been exercized in 
considering, both by med[itation], singing ps. 119:14, 15, 
16, and confer[ence], of godes goodnes in cheering our 
hartes with the bottomless and unexpressabl treasur of his 
word, and feling of his favour, and inioying of his benef[its], 
that he will condescend to such as we are, that he wil have 
us not to tast barely, but plentifully to digest many com- 
fortabl pleasures, and that daily, and that he maketh god- 
lines the pleasauntest delight to his, which to the world is 
most ircksome and bitter. 

Now I finding my self yesterday, for all the well pass- 
ing the lordes day”* immed[iately] before—as, god mak me 
thanckfull, the Thursday and that, at night, doe mervelous 
graciously sweeten and perfume my soule, and bring my lif 
in frame—feeling, I say, that I was not so fitly disposed to 
study, I set my selfe to goe confer that day with my neigh- 
bour and to bring back my mind againe from untowardnes 
to my book, for, that excepted, there is no great thing of 
import[ance| which need greatly to cause me to complaine 
—and somewhat pi.—in few wordes, I found good stirreing 
up of my minde by our confer[ence], which seldome is, at 
our partic[ular] meetinges, without some sensibl frut and 
bles[sing], that though we were at that time more then 
comonly heavy for some unsetlednes, yet, I thanck god, I 
was well refreshed, recovered my desire to study and will- 
ingn[ess] to renue my christian course, and, retourning 
home, all the way home I most ioyfully was occupied in 
thincking of godés mercifull dealing with me many waies, 
in liber[ty], in commun[ing]| with breath[ren], min[isters], 
and others, in mar[riage], in outward estat, opportun|[ity | 
to doe good, and so continue this morn|[ing]| with good frut 
of yesterdays woorck.... 


June 15, 1590... . This question, about communicat [ing] 
with the min[isters] ignor[ant]”, doth still spredd further 
undessolved. JI am careful in my iorney to London. I may 
be noth[ing] unsetled. 

June 23, 1590. I have susteined no unsetlednes in my 
iorney, but passed the time with frut in good part, save that 
when I found, contr[ary] to the word sent my by Sir 


61. Marginal note: Thursday, sabath, season me well. 
62. See Usher, Presbyterian Movement, p. 17, and Introd., p. 28. 
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Robert le[rmyn?],” that my liberty in preching was stayed 
by Sta[nhope?],** the sodainnes of it and unlooked for re- 
straint, or short continuaunce of lib[erty] with so hard con- 
dicion as to be bound over to consist[ory], this, I say, did 
bewray much weakn|[ess] in me, and taught me that my 
strenghth was not great. For I was cast therby into a deep 
heav[iness], which did stay me in mine owne feeling from 
cheerfuln[ess| and frut in comp|[any], and others did espye 
it, as I was too much touched with grief in thincking that 
we must bidde farewell to all our sweet comp[any] and com- 
mu[nion], publ[ic] and privat,” void of a preching min- 
ist[ ry], our peopl scat[tered], the bad sort fleshed and hard- 
ened in evil, and uncomfortablnes to become our compan] y | 
in all our course. And whiles my hart was wholely or in 
greatest part taken up this way, considering also that break- 
ing up of hous and decay in outward estate was lik to folow, 
so could not enter throughly into any resolut conclusion to 
wellcome and imbrace this hard condition, though the doc- 
trine concerning wanting willingly, as well as abounding, 
have oft and plentifully been taught by [me?], but all lin- 
gering to keep or bethinck my self how I might be freed 
Phorm its). 


July 17, 1590. ... I was glad, this even, to set downe brief- 
ly how this day, being passed in fasting, wrought on me. 
And this I find, that at my ende my mind is well seasoned, 
chiefly by reading my med[itations], 40 or 50 of them, 
though I felt it disordred and confounded veary much. If 
god will that it may continue, I see liking of my cours, and 
particulfarly] from one point of duty to an other, which 
desire was quenched through idlnes of mind, and barraines. 
I was well helped by the med[itations] in March and April, 
Anno 85. I see againe that fayth and godlines are the up- 
holders of our ioy, and make an hard estat easy and a pros- 
perous fruttful... .. 


July 25, 1590. ... I stayed myself in the matter about 


63. One of the gentry who protected the Puritans, a Suffolk J. P. (see Usher, 
Presbyterian Movement, p. 61, n. 3). 

64. Probably Edward Stanhope, who was a member of the High Commission 
after 1587. According to the records of the ecclesiastical courts for the neighboring 
archdeaconry of Colchester he was the bishop’s officer for licensing schoolmasters 
in the diocese (see DNB and Clark MSS, ‘‘ Colchester Visitation’’ [MSS in posses- 
sion of the Chancellor of Chelmsford Diocese], I, 47). 

65. Marginal note: Thanck I God, who have continued to this day, June 30, 1608, 
[later] and 1613, [later] and 1618. 
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loss of libferty], to be contented with it, seing 1 have long 
inioyed it, and least I seem to men that my ioy before was 
for my liber[ty] and outward comunion in the gospel 
with the people, rather then in the love of my god and his 
Christ. To this | was well moved by reading a med[ita- 
tion], March 17, 1582. I resolve to be cheerful in my lif— 
which grace I felt sensibly restrained in me, and with it 
unprof[itablness]—and with the people of god, and if im- 
pris[onment| come with it I have good hope that god will 
season and exercize me ther with some grace of humil[ity], 
heavenly hartednes, some reioic[ing], fredome from sottish 
idlnes, and untoward wearines of good dut[ies], etc., which 
in my fredome have been wanting, to my great grief, and 
coulde not, as I desired, be atteined of me. And as for 
decay of famil[y] and outward estat, I resolved not to weigh 
it, coming of the lord. If I should liv with them stil at home, 
though without liberty, I saw many opportun[ities] of do- 
ing good with my self and others, pe., we., th., nu., ha., cl., 
pa., la., wa., and others. . 

This even, walking and considering how I had been 
wont, many yeares agone, to muze, with relentinge, of godes 
love and kindnes, which with much comfort I have longue 
inioyed, it greeved me not a litle to thinck how new tim[es] 
offringe new occasions have worne out, in great part, my 
meltinges of hart, which sighes and plaintes were more 
sweet to me then hony, with teares I desyred that I might 
sometimes before bedde recover that sweet recourse to god. 
For though many good dut|[ies] are perfourmed by occasion 
of keepinge a famil[y], more then were, in house and out, 
before mar|riage], yet I woulde that I might continue 
sometimes that seasoning of my mind on evens as then.”.... 

muugecd, 15908 _ An other thin|g]| is that, in this likle- 
hood of loozing my ‘liberty and breaking up of familly], 
which is as much as halfe my subst[ance], I desire of god 
not to tye him to my request herein, nether to fyxe mine 
hart uppon this peacably [sic] estat which I have longe inioyed 
here, but to be ready to serve him in any place and state, 
yea, in prison, as also in silence. 

The 3 is that I may live with more christian frut and 
comfort in mar[riage], acquainting our selves to all du- 
t[ies], and taking all helpe, one by an other, both for mutual 


66. At a later date there were added the words some times I did. Thinck I on 
them oft at Bed, winter. 
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comfort now and for hereafter, and, because the time of 
abiding togither is short, thus to take that good in it that 
might be, without straungn[ess| and contr[ariness], with 
aimiablnes, to the which, and the rest, I have been much 
incouraged and stirred up by prechinge this week of I 
corf{inthians] 7:29, 30, 31. ‘Look notes there. 


The last, I desire to have daily before mine eies the 
times and yeares past of my life, which doe not a litl rouze 
me up to care, if it were neglected. Uppon thes matters, 
chiefly, hath my minde been occupied in this time, and to 
come out of the contrary bondage.... 


THE DIARY OF SAMUEL WARD 


Undated. Prid, Desir of vaynglory, yea, in little things. 
Wearisomnes in Godes service. Non affection. No delite 
in Godes service. No care of exhorting my brethren. Non 
boldnes in the professing of Godes name. No delite in hear- 
ing Godes word, or in prayer, or in receyving of the Sacra- 
mentes. Shame in serving God. 


May 11, 1595. Thy dulness in the morning in prayer. 
Thy little affection in hearing Mr. Chattertons* good sermon 
upon the 34 verse of the 25 of Math. Thy adulterous 
thoughtes that day. Thy backwardnes in calling to mind 
the sermons that day. Thy backwardnes in exhorting S[ir] 
S[{harp],* neverthelesse the good motions of Godes spiritt 
in thy mynd. Thy anger against M[r.] N[ewhouse]* for 
his long prayers. 


May 12, 1595. My evil thoughts of M[r.] N[ewhouse] 
when I heard him beginning to expound a place in Ecclesi- 
astes. My negligence in not comming to prayers, and my 
little care for the same. Think if thow were in Turky, thow 
would be glad to have them to pray with, as little account 
as thow now makest thereof. 


May 13, 1595. My little pity of the boy who was whipt 
in the hall.“ My desire of preferment over much. |) My adul- 
terous dream. Think thow how that this is not our home 
in this world, in which we are straungers, one not knowing 
anotheres speach and language. Think how bad a thing 
it is to goo to bed without prayer, and remember to call on 

|--God at goyng to our prayers in the Chappell. 


v May 16,1595. Thy wandring mynd in the Chappell at 
Deayelo, cyine. 


May 17, 1595. Thy wandring mynd on herbals att 


1. Laurence Chatterton or Chaderton, formerly a fellow of Christ’s, but at this 
time Master of Emmanuel College. His wife was a sister of the Ezekiel Culverwel 
who is mentioned in the Rogers diary. See DNB. 

2. Ward’s roommate, Isaac Sharp, later rector of Thorpe-juxta-Newark, Notts. 

3. Thomas Newhouse, Ward’s tutor. ‘‘Suspected of Puritanism’’; fellow of 
Christ’s 1594-99; later minister at St. Andrew’s, Norwich. 

4, It was customary to punish the younger members of the college corporally. 
The older ones were fined (Masson IJ, 135) 
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prayer tyme, and at common place. Also thy gluttony the 
night before. 


May 19, 1595. Thy impatienc in respect of thy disease,’ 
beyng the first day thow red of thy disease in Piso.° And 
of thy surmisings of M[r.] N[ewhouse] that day when we 
were speaking against them that sought prayse, as we wer 
comming down Gogmagog." Think how grevious a thing ytt 
is to be sick in body, learne thereby to esteme of health as 
of a great benefitt. Remember thy restivenes, and remem- 
ber to referr the health of thy body more to the praise of 
God. 


/ May 22,1595. My prid, which I took in every little 
action. My negligence in stirring up my brethren in Chris- 
tianity. My cowardice in Christianity, in exhorting otheres 
to the same. My fighting with S. J.° as we went to bed and 


lL. my excandescentia’ agaynst him in wordes before. 


ss c= 


May 23, 1595. How I could not gett out of my self no 
good meditations agaynst pride. Of my thought of prid in 
Mr. Pirkins” chamber. The good will that Mr. Pirkins 
shewed me. My sleping without remembring my last 
thought, which should have bene of God. 


| May 24, 1595. My rising without thinking on thy 
God. My irksomnes and unwillingnes to pray. The good- 
nes of God to me in blessing my prayers, and in giving me 
grace in some acceptable manner in calling upon him. Re- 
member this when thow feelest little effect in prayer. 


Remember to be diligent in thanksgiving, beyng a thing 
so acceptable to God, and for which David” was counted a 
man after Godes owne hart. Remember thy cowardise in 
exhorting W. J. att Royston” to prayer when I was with 


5. Probably Ward’s speech difficulty (See Introd., p. 39). 

6. Nicolaus Piso, De cognoscendis et curandis praecipue internis humans 
corporis morbis (Frankfort-am-Main, 1580). 

7. Gogmagog Hills, four miles southeast of Cambridge, are named after the 
biblical characters. In D’Ewes’ time they were in ill repute as a scene of bull- 
baiting and the like (Marsden, p. 109). 

8, Apparently for a short time the roommate of Ward and Sharp but un- 
identifiable. 

9. Blazing out. 

10. The famous Puritan fellow of Christ’s. See DNB. 

11. Ward originally wrote Moyses, but evidently consulted his Bible and made 
the proper correction. 

12. A town some ten miles southwest of Cambridge, the seat of several fairs. 
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Mr. Bourne.** My inability to think a good thought when 
I waked on the night. 


May 25, 1595. Think how blockish men are that never 
think of God and ther salvation. Remember God [sic] 
mercy toward the, in gyving the grace at the end of thy 
prayer to pray hartely unto the, where as in the beginning 
thow wast blockish. Thy unwillingness to pray and thy 
backwardnes to any good exercise of christianity. Think 
of the good motion which God putt in thy mynd, that is of 
the frowardnes and backwardnes to serv God. How that it 
is a very praeposterous thing, that seyng God hath sett us 
in this world, especially to serve him and glorify, and how 
that nothing conduceth more to the true service and glory 
of God then often to hear his word, to call upon him, and 
other such Christian exercises, yett for a man to be weery 
of this service, yea to think much to call twice a day upon 
God, or to serve him one day in a week. A man must ther- 


for labour above all things for alacrity in Godes service. . 


And I must learne to desyre more after the Sundays then 
"the Mundayes. 


May 26, 1595. How God gave this morning, beyng 
Sunday before thow rise [sic], some good meditation agaynst 
wearisomnes in Godes service. Thy dulnes this day in 
hearing Godes word. Thy carelesnes and impotency in 
exhorting thy Christian brethren. Thy unwillingnes to 
pray, Lhe little affection) which. 1 .had’in, prayne. in’ S:) J. 
study. Remember thy promise now, when thow art not well, 
how, [if?] God restor the to health, thow wilt carefull [sic] 
to perform all Christian deutyes. Remember this. 


May 27, 1595. Thy overmuch delite in these transitory 
pleasures of this world. 


May 28, 1595. How ytt pleased Gad to deteyne the 
sence of my sinnes from me in my prayer, howsoever I called 
often for the sight therof, but I must attribute ytt to myne 
owne wantes in prayer. How ytt pleased God to give the 
some insight into the state of salvation att thy evening 
prayers. Thy conceyt of God, not as he is omnipotent, 
omnipresent, most just, most good, most mercyfull. 


May 29, 1595. How yt pleased God to give yow grace 


13. William Bourne or Burne, M. 'A. from Christ’s, 1592; later fellow of 
St. John’s. 
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to pray inthe morning. How that upon Mr. Nowels™ death 
we took occasion, M. W., S[ir] S[harp] and I, to talk much 
upon the vanity of this liffee My negligence in calling to 
mynd Mr. Sheaf his sermon. 


/ May 30, 1595. My negligence in my studyes. My| 
ignorance in a speciall poynt of dyvinity, of our sanc- | 
tification. How that I can hardly be brought to make pro-| 
fession of God externally. How yt pleased God to give me 
grace to call upon him att night. 


May 31, 1595. My not feeling of the reverence which 
v1 ought to have in the sight of God. My want of prepar- 
~ ation for the Sabaoth ensewing. 


} 


June 1, 1595. My late rising in the morning to sanctify 
the Sabaoth. My negligence all that day, and idlenes in 
perfourming the dewtyes of the Sabaoth. My want in not 
meditating sufficiently on the creatures, as also in prayer. 
My by talk in the bed, of other matters then are meet to 
be talked of on the Sabaoth. My ill dream. 


June 2, 1595. Myne idlenes in not rising to prayers. | 
My little care of God in the morning and thinking on him.) 
My desire of vayne glory, when we were gathering hearbes 
with Mr. Downam,” wherby I might se how prone when) 
occasion is gyven superbire.”” My careless hearing at Mr.\ 
Newhouse catechising. 


June 3, 1595. My not rising to prayers. 


June 4, 1595. My overmuch quipping and desire of 
praise therby. My negligence in my calling. My forget- 
fulnes in noting my sinnes. 


June 8, 1595. My negligence in praeparing me to the 
receyving of the Sacrament. My negligence in exhorting, 
Nev[inson]™ to the reverent receyving of the Sacrament. 
My hardnes of heart when I should have prayed. How, 
notwithstanding my heart was hard, yett ytt pleased God 
to give me some comfort in calling upon him. Think if 


14. Robert Nowell, a fellow of King’s, died in this year, at the age of 
twenty-seven. 

15. George Downame or Downham, fellow, 1587-96; logician, later Bishop of 
Derry. 

16. The verb form of superbia, pride, the first of the medieval deadly sins. 

17. Roger Nevinson matriculated as a pensioner in 1591/2, and was therefore 
two years junior to Ward. The son of Thomas Nevinson of Eastry, Kent, he was 
knighted in 1604; B. A. in 1595/6. 
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thou cannot receyve Christ by fayth, in the Sacrament, if 
thow cannot take delite in hearing Godes word, or in keep- 
ing his Sabaoth, that commeth [sic sc. of] my negligence in 
preparation by prayer, or bycause that thow had long time 
before estranged thy heart from thinking upon God and 
good thinges. Godes providence over me, beyng put out of 
commons one whison”™ eve, in sending me the same day 
monney to gett me in agayne. God make me thankfull. 
How that I ought often to remember how I am placed in 
a most excellent place for knowledg and grace, and therfor 
to be carefull to spend my tyme well. My evill thoughts at 
the sermon tyme. Think often upon Hebr[ews] 11:25 et 
26, the example of Moyses. 


June 9, 1595. The rising of my corruption in confer- 
ence with Mr. Newhouse att supper. My idlenes att the 
repitition of the sermons, as also in prayer that night. Think 
of the humility wherunto Mr. Dickensons wife was brought 
to, who thought a little before hir death that she was not 
worthy to enioy the ayre. Think how good a man Mr. 


Chadderton is, who hath such a living affection to the poor, sa 


which is certeyne token of a sound Christian. 


June 10, 1595. Thy sin in not goyng to Mr. Newhouse 
prayers, with thy scandall to Mr. Huchinson and Sir Sharpes 
thereby. 


June 11, 1595. Thy sin of pride, beyng with Mr. Briggs” 
in Burwell his shop. Thy sin of prid comming thorow the 
court, the same day att night. Thy neglect in calling upon 


God that day. Thy bythoughtes att prayer the same eve- 


ning. 

June 12, 1595. My sin in not giving the primities of 
my thoughtes to my God. Remember above all things to 
desire a distinct sight of thy principall thoughtes and sinnes. 
My anger att Sir Glover” for not comming sone inough 
to Mr. Newh[ouse’s] chamber, never considering that he 
might have a iust excuse, as he had indeed. 


June 13, 1595. My wandering thoughtes at the com- 


18. Whitsunday. 

19. Probably Henry Briggs, fellow of St. John’s. He was a distinguished 
mathematician and later Savilian Professor of Astronomy at Oxford. There are 
letters from him to Ward in the Tanner MSS. 

20. Thomas Glover, who evidently replaced S. J. as Ward’s roommate; later 
chaplain to the Puritan Countess of Warwick and rector of Malden, Beds. 
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mon place. Remember alwayes att the hearing of God 
word to be appling the things delivered alwayes to thy 
self, and so bythoughtes will take lesse place. My thoughtes 
of pride in goyng in the street, as also my evill thoughtes 
ana wy!) (src |. 


June 14, 1595. My negligenc in not calling upon God 
before I went to the Chappell, and the little desire I had 
ther to call on God, and my drowsines in Godes service. 
My sinnes even thorow the whole day, being Sunday: 1. My 


/negligence aforesayd. 2. My hearing of the sermon with- 


out that sence which I should have had. 2. [sic] In not 
praying God to bless yt to me afterward. 3. In not talking 
of good things att Dinner beyng the posteriorums day.” 4. In the 
immoderate use of Godes creatures. 5. In sleeping immedi- 
atly after diner. 6. In not preparing me to sermon till ytt 
told. 7. In sluggish hearing of Godes word, and that for 
my great dinner. 8. In hearing another sermon sluggishly. 
9. In returning home and omitting our repetition of sermons 
by reason that my countryman Ewbanck was with me. 11. 
In not exhorting him to any good thing. 12. In not goyng 
to evening prayers. 13. In supping liberally, never remem- 
bring our poor brethren. 14. In not taking order to give 
the pore women somewhat at 7 aclock. 15. My dulnes in 
stirring of my brother to Christian meditations. 16. My 
want of affections in hearing the sermons repeated. 17. My 
sluggishnes in prayer, and thus sin I daily agaynst the, O 
Lord. 


June 15, 1595. ... My thought of prid att reading of 
Greek, concerning the teaching of my auditores” the Greek 
ACCENTS 4%... 


June 16, 1595. My ill thought of Mr. Clark” for sus- 
pecting that he was the cause why Mr. Snowden™ had lec- 
tures, notwithstanding he had promised Snowden [sic].... 
My anger at Sir Sm[ith] in the hall att dinner, for denying 
that purgations do purg by attraction... . 


21. A day set aside for exercises in the Posterior Analytics of Aristotle (see 
p. 112 below). 

22. Though only a B. A., Ward was assisting some of the fellows in their 
teaching. 

23. Richard Clark, fellow, 1583-98, later prebend of Canterbury, and with Ward 
one of the translators of the Authorized Version. He belonged with Snoden to the 
anti-Puritan faction in the college. . 

24, Robert Snoden, elected fellow, 1589; later Bishop of Carlisle. 
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June 18, 1595. ... My great want of modesty att Mr. 
Hudsones act, as also my want of pity, which should rather 
have wept then laughed... . 


June 19, 1595. My want of preparation before I went to 
the common place. As my mind running at Mr. Newhous 
prayer of preferment.... 


Sune cl (1595 eae. My to muchidrinkine after supper, —-— 


my idle talk with Tunstal* of Durham matters. ... 


June 22, 1595.... My jmmoderate dyet in eating chese,” 


very hurtful for my body att 3 aclock. .. . 


June 24, 1595. My no care for Morton”, thinking that I 
am as good as he, att what time he looked sourly att me, for 
that | had complayned to his tutor of him. My vile thought 
of prid comming in at the gates when [Brus?]| beckned to 
me. 


that day I went downe the river to Chesterton.”. .. 


June 26, 1595.... My hard dealing with my Taylor.... | 


June 27, 1595... My_goyng to drink wyne, and that in 
thes baverne, befor iiealled upon God... - 


July 2, 1595. ... My not remembring of the poore this / 


Commensment.... 


July 4, 1595. My slacknes in goyng to prayer, also my 
pride [of?] heart, when I was teaching Meres. Lord, I thank 
the for the good-meditation I had on the grene balk” on our 
back syde. 


July 5, 1595... . Good Lord, graunt that now after Mr. 
Pirkins departure” ther follow no ruyne to the colledg, seyng 
that some of the fellows begin to use such pollicy without 
any care of the future good of the colledg. 


July 6, 1595. ... My forwardnes in hearing the fellowes 
talk under my window, in the sight of my chamberfel- 
lowes. ... 


25. Christopher Tunstall, matriculated 1592/3; later rector of Peperharrow, 
Surrey. 

26. John Morton, matriculated 1592/3; not the Morton with whom Ward was 
so friendly in later years (see Introd., p. 47). 

27. A parish on the Cam in the northeast suburbs of Cambridge. 

28. The strip of turf which separated the narrow divisions of the open fields 
of that day. 

29. Perkins married in 1595, and so forfeited his fellowship. 


June 25, 1595... . My unfruytfull spending of money © 
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July 7, 1595,... The running of my mynd upon the Fel- 
lowship all the day long, and my mdolentia for this house, 
Mr. Greves” or Mr. Chaytor® beyng like to have the fellowship. 


July 8, 1595... . Also my immoderate laughter in the 
Hall att actes at 9 aclock. 


July 9, 1595... . Our ill talk of Mr. Bolton” after sup- 
Defi. 


July 11, 1595... . My unthanckfulnes to God for send- 
ing me money, wheras I knew not how to pay for my sup- 
per, and how after supper I had half a crowne given me. 


Of my dissembling with Sir Graves when we talked on the 
balk. 


July 12, 1595. ... My negligence in fasting, wheras I 
had purposed ytt. Also my over great myrth att after 
Noone, notwithstanding I ought to have been sory, both for 
the imminent danger** which was to befall our colledg, as also of 
the unseasonable wether which was like to cause a dearth. 


July 13, 1595. ... My liberall dyet wher rather I should 
have fasted, great danger beyng imminent.... 


July 14, 1595. ... My falling out with Sir Sharp at latter 
table about dividence.* 


July 15, 1595. ... My incontinent thoughtes att Hob- 
sons.” My over great myrth as we went to Hynton.”*... | 


July 16, 1595. My little providence in preventing the 
stone, beyng a disease wherunto I am subiect.... 


July 20, 1595... . My to much obsequency and flattery of 
Mr. Greaves, now beyng fellow. ... 


July 24, 1595. My little consideration in my compleyn- 
ing of Nevinson. My over much myrth att bowling after 
supper. Also how I had almost hurt Mr. Pott.... 


30. Paul Graves or Greaves. He was the successful candidate (see the entry 
for July 20). Ward obviously disliked him. Though removed from his fellowship 
(see p. 126), he became a lecturer at St. Andrew’s, Norwich. 

31. Ralph Chater or Chaytor. He failed by reason of being out of residence 
and not ‘‘pauperimus’’. 

32. William Bolton, fellow, 1593-99. Though one of Ward’s benefactors (see 
p. 119), Ward came to consider him an evil influence (see p. 126). 

33. In the matter of the election of an unworthy fellow. 

34. Probably of food. 

35. The famous liveryman of ‘‘ Hobson’s choice’’ fame, 

36. Originally a nearby village. Now a section of Cambridge. 
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July 26, 1595. Remember how I purposed this day, 
hereafter to go sone to bed, and on Satterday att night, and 
to rise soone one Sunday, and that att the remembrance of 
the example of Mr. Burne. ... My want of talk of good 
matters att dinner tyme. We are iustly here punished in 
our colledg, bycause in the tyme of prosperity we bragged 
of our good estate to much, and also abused ytt, not taking 
occasion therat to glorify Godes name.... 


Sept. 14, 1595. My running thoughtes of buying Carion, 
after I had gotten money, all that night. As my wantes in 
applying the word to me that day. 


Sept. 15,1595. My crapula” in eating peares in a morn+— - 
ing and other things which might have diminished my 
health. As also my to much gluttony, at dinner tyme. My 
unfitnes to do any thing after dinner. | li My anger in disput- 
ing with Sir Huchinson. Also my not gyving of my last 
thought to God. 


Sept. 16, 1595.4: My forgetfulnes to write to my 
freindes out of Cambridg, as to Mr. Allenson.** No doubt 
they will forgett me when I am gone, and that iustly.... 
My lyng to Mr. Huchinson and Sir Sharp in Kings Colledg 
yard, for my gloves. My negligence instructing my brother 
Henry” on the Sabaoth. 


Oct. 3, 1595. ... My immoderate eating of walnutes and gu 
cheese after supper, _wherby I did distemper my body. . 


| Nov. 6, 1595. My dissembling with Mr. BOueH Pudi 
his cittern.*” Also my prid in doyng things in geometry. . ae 


Feb. 1, 1595/ 6.... Oh the greivous sinnes in T Tiss 
Colledg, which had a woman which was [carried 7 from 
chamber to chamber on the night tyme. My adulterous —/ 
dream that night. 


Feb. 2, 1595/6. My unthankfulnes for the monney 
which was given me that day. My want of the consider- 
ation of godes providence in sending me monney when I want- 
ed monney to tak physick.... 


37. Surfeit. 

38. John Allenson, fellow of St. John’s and a famous Puritan (see DNB), 
is probably the person "here mentioned. Apparently he was out of Cambridge at 
this time. His death is mentioned in Ward’s correspondence (Tanner MSS, LXXIV, 
246, February 13, 1619/20). 

39. Matriculated as a pensioner from Christ’s in 1593. We know little else 
of him except for the reference in 1625 (p. 122). 

40, Cithern, the musical instrument. 
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Feb. 9, 1595/6. How ashamed I was when I could not 
well answer an argument in the Hall att moderating, and 
yett I cannot be ashamed for my sinnes. How I magnified 
myself inwardly, beyng with Mr. Dillingham” at fyre.... 


Feb. 10, 1595/6. Seyng I do not profit by the Lordes 
afflictions upon me, what can I hope but eyther that the 
afflictions should be multiplyed, or els that I shall grow to 
hardnes of hart. 


Feb. 14, 1595/6. ... My anger at Mr. Greaves for his 
reprehension of Mr. Newhouse about the surplice. Also my 
anger at Mr. Snowden and Mr. Clark for [punishing?] of 
me. 


Feb. 15, 1595/6... . 1 learned a good lesson out of 14 Joh. 
4 and 5 verses, that day, that Thomas, although he had much 
attributed him, yea of Christ our Saviour, yett in humility 
he debased himself, not acknowledging ytt but confessing 
his owne infirmity, as the woman of Canaan did.... 


Feb. 17, 1595/6. . . . My reioycing att Hovels evil suc- 
pessei i) 

Feb. 19, 1595/6. My thought of prid as I went to the 
Priorums.” ... My ovir rash iudgment of Mr. Latham his 


dean, to Wire Brigs. i). 
Feb. 20, 1595/6. ... My confused lecture which I red to 


my auditores.... My want of meditation of Christ when I 
ly downe to sleep. 
Feb. 21, 1595/6. . . . My impatiency when Hobson told 


me he had non letters for me.... 


June 16, 1595/6. Remember how thow wast pensive all | 
the day, and could not be chearfull till thow wentst forth | 
and in meditation humbled thy self before thy God. O, that | 
I could be so sory for my sinnes as att my outward afflic- | 
tions. Remember how that afterward although thow be 
sore bond yett ytt pleased God to ease the. 


June 28, 1596. My carelesnes in not preventing goyng 
so often to Emanuell Colledg.*. . . My negligence in read- 


41. Francis Dillingham, fellow of Christ’s, 1594-1601; one of the Translators 
(see DNB). 
2. Exercises on the Prior Analytics of Aristotle were required of all who were 
taking their B. A. degree (Masson I, 118; see note on June 14, 1595). 
43. Where he had hopes of becoming a fellow. 
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ing to Mr. Bolton his puples, not discharging my dewty 
Mering 


June 30, 1596.... My anger att [Sir Sharp] for that he 
found fault with me for sweping the table with the brush. ... 


July 18, 1596. ... Also think how intemperate thow was 
in eating so many plums before supper, and think how thow | 
mightest have prevented ytt if thow hadst gone out of the 
orchard when thow mett Mr. Newhouse, and learn to avoyd | 
even the occasions of sin. Also thy pride in thinking so 
well of thyself for the obiection about Christes interces- 
SiGiiy. 


July 19, 1596.... My drowsines in reading Ursinus. My 
anger and ill speches to Mr. [| Pot?]* about giving his voice 
in barring us out of the orchard. Also my gluttony in eat- 
ing plumes and raisins and drinking so much after sup- 
Detate 


July 20, 1596.... My anger att Mr. Newhouse for that 
he would come and go with us into the orchard. 

July 21, 1596... . Also my pride in walking in the mid- 
dest of the orchard when St. John’s men were ther. ... 

July 22, 1596. .... My anger with Sir Sharp for reading 
so long in Ursinus. Also my anger with the Manciple® for 
not taking in my sizing.*... Also my greif for being ex- 
cluded out of the orchard, considering ytt is good to suffer 
some little troubles that we might the better suffer greate. 

July 23,1596. ... Also for eating so many plums, although 
thow heard that*many dyed of surfetes.... 

July 27, 1596. The occasion which I offred Mr. New- 
house of anger att our door. Also my waywardnes in not 
beyng willing to go with him to the Mapp clother.... 

July 28, 1596. My proud thought of my self in chron- 
ology, preferring my self to Mr. House.*” My over bold 
spech to Mr. Montagu of Mr. Bainbridg, saying he was in 
his coler when he put us out of the orchard. Also my anger 
at them who would not throw over our boule* in the orchard. 
Also at Mr. Newhouse for throwing over the stick... . 


44, Thomas Pott or Potts, fellow, 1596-1602. 

45, Cook. 

46. Rations. 

47. Probably Walter Howse, fellow of Queens, a prominent disputant in the 
schools; later vicar of St. Andrew’s, Cambridge. 

48. Ball. 
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July 30, 1596. ... My impatiency in respect of my dis- 
ease, considering D[r.] Butler,” his wordes. .. . 


July 31, 1596. ... My anger att Mr. Sharp and Mr. New- 
house for calling me in jest Kyte... . Also my ill defence of 
wearing velvatt att [Hartes?], and my to base thought of 
Mr. Chaderton and Mr. Pirkins. 


Aug. 1, 1596.... My hardnes toward my poore Cosen.” 


Aug. 2, 1596.... My study [for?] writing somewhat in 
the Danes book,” and little care for better matteres. How 
that I was not so affected as I ought to have bene when I 
beheld the great rayne, how I could not once fall downe 
perore God orivity.1\ 


Aug. §, 1596.... Also my longing after damsens” when 
I made my vow not to eat in the orchard. Oh, that I could 
so long after Godes graces.... 


Aug. 12, 1596.... Also my anger att Mr. Newhouse att 
supper for sayng he had eaten all the bread.... 


Aug. 13, 1596. ... Also my anger, almost, with Mr. New- 
house bycause he would know the particular cause why I 
went not to bowles. Also my intemperate eating of damzens. 
Also my intemperate eating of cheese after supper. . 

Aug. 14, 1596. My long sleping in the morning, and my | 
negligence in making the Analysis of the Chapter.... 


Aug. 16, 1596.... Also my anger att Mr. Sharp for not | 
fetching our partes. Also my negligence and slepines in| 
reading the Bible. Also my anger in that he called so often | 
for his candle. 


Aug. 17, 1596. ... Also my bragging, as ytt were of a 
fellowship, which is but an earthly vanity... . 


Aug. 21,1596. My anger att Bainbridg®* both for deny- 
ing that he lost the brasen ringes of my globe, and also 
bycause he upbrayded me with the iid. Also my long slep- 
ing in the morning.... 


49, Probably the celebrated physician, William Butler (see DNB). 

50. We do not know who this relation was (see the entry for August 29). 

51. Probably the work of the famous logician Daneus, much studied at Cam- 
bridge at this time (J. B. Mullinger, Cambridge Characteristics in the Seventeenth 
Century, London and Cambridge, 1867, p. 50). 

52. Damzens are a kind of small plum. The form damzel (which occurs in the 
unprinted portions of the diary) is not in the NED. 

53. Cuthbert Bainbridg, fellow of the college for the long period of thirty-seven 
years, 1583-1620; not the Bainbridg who was Master in Milton’s time. 
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Aug. 25, 1596. ...My extreeme anger the day before [ 
att John Mourton for taking the axeltree out of my glob. ...~ 


Aug. 27, 1596.... Also my pride in thinking of the new 
colledg, wheras it is not lickly I should have any place ther. 
Also my stomaching of Cuthbert and Holland agayne, and 
my grudging att ther remembrance of my disease... 


Aug. 29, 1596. ... Also with my Cosen for a while, till 
God stirred me up tovbetter. . .’. 


Sept. 3, 1596. My complayning to Mr. Pott and Mr. 
Glover of Mr. Huchinson, and my proud thoughtes with Mr. 
Montague™ when he said we should go se the crocodile. Al- 
so my proud and wild thoughtes in that I had so many places 
offred, as one by Sir Hornby. Truly when God is favorable 
and mercifull to me I begin to be proud and to attribute to 
myne owne desert sathanically. My unthankfulnes for 
Godes benefits. My immoderate desire of the meat left for 
the sizer. 


Sept. 4, 1596. ... Also by the Lorde his providence I 
heard ther should be restitution made to my Father. How 


I was straytned and could not enlarge my heart to thank 
Uiaye tena 


Sept. 8, 1596.... My goyng to the taverne with such 
lewd fellowes, albeyt I knew them not. How little greived 
was I att ther swearing and othes and wyld talk. O Lord, 
thow knowest that I wished often to be ridd of ther com-. 
pany. My little care of my health notwithstanding i 
disease grew up6n me.... 


Sept. 10,1596. My pride in talking with Paul Baynes.” 
My neglect of Mr. Huchinson and my little desir to have 
acquayntaunce with his wyffe.... 


July 31, 1597. ... My anger att Mr. Newhouse after Lb 
dinner for singing so long a Psalme, and my unwillingnes 
to sing any.... My hardnes of heart when I went out into | 
the corne feild to meditate, and my straytnes in that I could | 
not give occasion of celebration of Godes name for the | 
fruytes of the earth. My want of often prayer this Sunday 
Also how little we celebrated God for his creatures when 


54. Probably James Montagu, Ward’s patron in later life also (see Introd., 
p. 41 and DNB). 

55. A famous Puritan, the successor to Perkins as lecturer at Great St. An- 
drew’s (See Introd., p. 39 and DNB). 
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we went forth, and thanked him sparingly, notwithstand- 
ing ther had bene great rayne the week before, and the corne 
little harmed therby, but likely to be much harmed this 
week ensewing. Also my negligence in sanctifying the 
Sabaoth all that night after 9 aclock; my to to [merry?] 
talk with Morton.... 


Aug. 6, 1597. How little I was affected with hearing 
Olethe al success of our Navin vi 


Aug. 19; 159/70... My iwant of. greit. and sorrow iim 
respect of the plague now raging so much in our Countrey. 
My proud thoughtes in that I had prayed in some good 
sort. 

Aug. 20, 1597. ... My negligence in praying the whole 
day for my distressed countrymen, who now were greived 
with the plague. O Lord, graunt from thence it be not dis- 
persed:in’to the South: partes)... 


Dec. 23, 1597. ... The not considering of the great bene-| 
fites we enioy under the raigne of our Soveraigne, as also. 
here in the University, having the word truly preached and 


, the Sacramentes duely administered.” 


Dec. 24, 1597.... My unwillingnes to give almes att the 


collection of Christemas Day, and my defence of my action, 
agaynst Mr. Newhouse. 


Dec. 25, 1597. My lasines in not rising early inough to 
prepare my self to the worthy receit of the communion. 


Jan. 17, 1597/8. How pensive I was all the after noone 
considering my standing att Emanuell Coll[ege], but I could 
never trouble my self so for my sinnes. I was, I thank 
God, somewhat willing to praepare my self agaynst the 
missing of ytt, I pray God give me grace ever to consider 
of this poynt well, that a Christian man must forecast the 
greatest evils which may befall and patiently bear them 
when they fall. 


May 27, 1598. . . . Consider®** how, when thow servest 


God most diligently, thow prosperest best in thy studyes, — 


and let this move the more diligently to serve God, yea con- | 


56. A reference to the failure of the expedition of this year against Spain, led 
by Essex and Raleigh. 

57. These two, and proper ecclesiastical discipline, were the signs of the true 
church according to Calvin. 

58. Ward is now fellow of Emmanuel. 
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sider when thow servest God how all thinges prosper 
Wel. 


May 28, 1598. .... My slack hearing of the Clerum,” 
and how often I do absteyn from goyng forth of the con- 
gregation only for fear of scandall, when I shold be delited 
with the sound of Godes word. My wandring thoughtes 
when we were shooting. ... My want of courag to correct 
my puple G. when complayntes are brought to me. 


May 29, 1598. My to much desire of punishmentes. . 
My readines to be angry att God when I was running in our 
Masters orchard, and se our Masters wife... . 


May 31, 1598. My anger att Mr. P[ott?], though dis- 
sembled, for that he would not have me att eating of his 
eS oe) eC laaap 


June [?] 4, 1598.... My negligenc in Roun Ces the 
medicine for my nose to Godes blessing. . 


June[?] 5, 1598.... Remember the differenc of the death 
of the Godly and the wicked, how the [sc. Godly| dying 
leaveth a good report behind him, as D[r.] Whitaker,” yet Mr. 
Preston dyed without such report... . 


Nov. 10, 11, 1599. Remember the great agony thow 
wast in for Luckes legge; thy greif thow hadst in part for that 
thow hadst bene so negligent in looking to thy puples, and 
therfor God had layd this heavy crosse upon the, which did 
hang upon the continually all the week, so that thow couldst 
do nothing cherfully. Remember how the 11 of November, 
1599, upon consideration of this great judgment upon the, 
in Lukes leg, and upon consideration of thy negligence in 
Loking to Robinsons study, and Sir Ruse, and other of my 
puples, thou hadst a holy purpose to break of that sin, and 
to be carefull in looking to all ther studyes, or if they would 
not be content with ytt, how thou wast mynded to putt 
them away resolutely. 


Nov. 12, 1599. Remember how thow beyng somewhat 
pensive in respect of Lukes case, as also for thy sinnes, and 
having good thoughtes, and meditating all the dinner while, 
yett thow was overtaken with eating to much, which made 
the somewhat unfitt to hear the sermon, when thow shuldest 


59. A sermon to the clergy, of which class the students were considered members. 
60. Master of St. John’s and a famous Puritan (see DNB). 
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eyther have fasted, or have eaten but little, for thow must 
learne to take ho'd upon such occasions, and be carefull to 
humble thy self, for these pensive occasions may be great 
occasion of thy good if thow use them well. 


Nov. 14, 1599. Beyng Tuesday att night 1599, about 4 
aclock befor day, ytt pleased God to take away my puple 
Luck. God make me thankfull for his happy departure. 
Remember how willing he was to dy from the beginning. 
Remember Godes providence in bringing his brother out of 
Sussex: to Cambridge ‘the Satterday before hisedeathm, aac 
confessed his sin before his death, prayed hartily, was very 
desirous to be infourmed in his dewty towardes God, 
desired that he might leave behind him a good example of 
his death unto others. Remember that his death be an 
[instruction?] unto the in the government and care to thy 
puples. Loke thow profitt by Godes chastismentes. Look 
to thy puple Robinson as thow art purposed.... 


Before Jan. 1597/8. O Lord, give us grace to consider how! 
that all our night watching and all ought to tend to this end, to 
the winning of Christ. Grant that by thy manifold bene- 
fites, both spirituall and temporall, we may be brought to 
repentaunce to the dying to our sinnes and living to the in| 
newnes of lif, and that not only for a tyme but so long as. 
we live in this world. | 


GODES (BEN Bri. 


Feb, 17, 1595/6. He hath sett the in a Colledg wher 
thow sufferest not contempt for the true service of God, 
but rather art well liked, whereas other ar contemned and 
mocked for the service of God. Example, Mr. Esty.” 

Thank God for thy good meditation on the balk on 
Whisunday after Supper. 

Upon the 22 of June Mr. Pirkins gave me a noble for 
reading to Nevinson when I could not gett when [sic] to 
borrow monney for my gowne. Remember thou use thy 
gowne [therfor?] not to prid but to humiliation. 

Upon the 14 of September, when I was in gret distress 
for monney, Nevinson gave me a french Crowne. 

Also, when I was now in great necessity, ytt pleased the 


61. George Estey was a fellow of Caius; died, 1601 (see the entry for August 
30, below). 
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Lord to give me grace to fly to him, and also patience to 
abyde my affliction. 

Oh, what a wretch am I, who will not serve God and 
rely on him who filleth my hart with spirituall comfort, 
when I deserve nothing by my hardnes of hart, but his 
wrath. 

Remember how on the 15 and 16 of February thow 
was very dull in Godes service, yett still hoping on Godes 
good will toward the, and still having Fayth in him, how 
that ytt pleased him to give the comfort of his holy spiritt 
on the 17 day. Learne by these experiences still to depend 
on Godes good will even when thinges go backward with 
the, and when thow art dull. 

Also, when I had no mony to take physick, ytt pleased 
God to give me a Crowne by N[evinson]. 

Also this 17 day off February spak I first to Mr. Ban- 
bridg about a Fellowsh[ip]. God prosper those proceed- 
inges which I took in hand in some good sort, by his grace. 

O, my unthankfulnes for Godes benefites, then which 
no argument ought to be more effectuall to move us to obe- 
dience, as that he selected me out from my brethren to 
come to Cambridg, as that I came to ‘his Colledg, and that 
in Mr. Pirkins tyme, as that he hath continued me here so 
long, kept me from evill company, brought me backe when 
I was in the Cuntrey, procured me meanes of mayntenaunce 
by Mr. Boulton and hope therof by Mr. Montague, that he 
hath given me some tast of good thinges. For all benefites 
privative, that I was not blind, stubborne mynded, cast into 
a reprobate sence, as other poor people are. For all positive 
blessinges, God make me thankfull herefor. For preserving 
still, when I knew no way of stayng any longer, to provide 
for me by Mr. Smyth his meanes. O Lord, these all proceed 
from thy favour. 


Aug. 29, 1601. Whereas thow hadst bene much dis- 
couraged in common placing some moneth before, God gave 
the a good affections, and a good disposition before thy 
common place, and gave the memory and boldnes, and 
utterance in some measure, therby to confirme the in thy 
calling to the ministry which thow so long before had beg- 
ged att God. | 

Remember about that tyme, when thow wast setting up 
the dyell att the gates, how God gave the an humble mynd 
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and though [sic, thou?] was troubled with few proud 
thoughtes in that action, nay thow estemest but little of 
VoL, 


Aug. 30, 1601. Also the 30th day Aug. 1601, when the 
Vice chanceler and the Doctor were putting in Harrison” 
att Christes Colledg, thow desiredst God to give the good 
thoughtes and myndes. Bethink thy self how many good 
matters are overthrowen by wrong judgment. 


Remember how when thow hardest Mr. Perkins preach | 


of the dignity of Godes children, and of the manifold com- | 
fortes issuing from thence, thow had good actions and af-| 


fections in thy mynd. Oh, bethink thy self of the great} 
comfort that cometh to a man by Godes service. Haw this. 
will breed trew contentment of mynd. Above all thinges. 
learne humility, pity men when thow seest them run with. 
full streame to sin, bewayle ther case, insult not over them. 


Seek by all gentle meanes to reclayme them, use not rough 
wordes to provoke any man. Be alwayes lifting up thy 
hart to God in all occurrentes, in all troubles, in prosperity, 
in adversity, never rejoyce to much in any worldly thing. 


Think how God taketh away many worthy men which 
might have done much good in the church, as Mr. Esty of 
late. And therfor much more may such as thow art be 
spared. 


Remember Mr. Stockdales” end, of whome we ar to 
have a charitable opinion. Yet he was one that was some- 
what to bitter agaynst good men. He dyed in great payne, 
having 1. an empostume™ in his lyver, 2. the dropsy, 3. the 
strangureion, 4. the yellow Jaundise. 

Blessed is the man that feareth alway. Alway stand 
in aw of thy God. Keep in thyne unruly affections. Be not 
extolled in any earthly thing, for God will make 1t turne to 
thy sorrow and greif. 


Oh bethink thy self often, how happy a thing it would 
be for the, if thou couldest often in serious meditation be 
communicating with thy God of thy estate before him, and 
of the estate of thy frendes, and this whole land. Thow 


61. In this year, Vice-Chancellor John Jegon quashed the election of one, Wil- 
liam Clayton, whom the society had named, and nominated Jacob Harrison, later 
Lady Margaret Preacher. 

62. Richard Stockdale, fellow of Caius, 1587-1601. 

63. Abscess. 

64. Bladder trouble. 


\ 
: 
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hadst sweet experience and sense of the favor of God in 
doing so, on Sunday before Sturbridg fayre, beyng the 6th | 
of September, 1601. Let this be a motyve to stir the up | 
to the like. 


CONSIDERATIONS. 


Jan. 6, 1621. 1. It will be a great disgrace, so to be in- 
terteyned, and yett to have a former purpose, to reject. 2. 
A want of discretion or love, or both, in not signifying be- 
fore our comming that she could not condescend to the 
mayre. 3. The noyse of our intertaynment will make men 
brute abroad succesfull proceedings, when all is to the con- 
trary, and augment the disgrace. 4. It is a great private 
check not to be respected in my first love. 


Considerations to support, in case all go backward: 
1. The party worldly-minded. 2. May have no child. 3. May 
be not forward in religion. 4. Never bewrayed any 
Texusoov’’ of entyer affection, but rather, att the last 
meeting, the contrary. 5. I am improvided of many neces- 
saryes which wilbe expected, house, household stuff, etc. 
6) She | sic]. 

Other considerations of an higher nature: 1. Rom[ans] 
8, Diligentibus Deum, omnia cooperantur in bonum, etiam 
frustratis votorum.® 2. Consider whether God do call the| 
to that state, considering how thow faylest, notwithstand-| 
ing thy order ly [proceedings?]. 3. This disaffecting in the} 
party is from a specyall providenc of God, and therfor great. 
reason to rest content therwith. 4. Itt is God that hath 
command of hartes and affections. 

Observations: 1. My impotency to brook the least thing 
that distasts me. Alasse my great weaknes. 2. My de- 
jected mynd upon any crosse accident. 3. How necessary 
it is in humility to acknowleg my great imbecillity and 
weaknes in bearing any adverse accident. Also my great 
imprudence and indiscretion in managing even little 
affayres. 4. How necessary to have perpetuall dependaunce 
upon God, both for prudence to manage the least affayre, 
and patience to bear the least misfortune. 

65. Sign. 


66. To those who love God all things work together for good (Romans 8:28) 
even when disappointed im their vows. 
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Date uncertam. Sinns of this Land: 1. Prophane-ness 
and irreligion. 2. Toleration of notorious offenders. 3. 
Drunkennes and sottish-nes, and the not severe punishment. 
4. Security in the midst of Gods judgments. 


sinnes of the, University: 1. Pxcess in apparel ai 
Excess in drinking. 3. Disobedience and contempt of 
authority in the yonger sort. 


June 19, 1625. Motyves to fasting and publick humili- 
ation: 1. The fear of encreasing of popery, by the permission 
of the new Queen” and her followers for to have ther 
chappell) ete,’ 2 ‘The /prevayling of ‘the jenimy.at? Genoa 
and the losse of Breda. 3. The loss of many worthy men, 
Earl of Southampton and his sonne, the Lord Belfast, 
Marquis Hamilton, Earle of Oxford.” 4. The encrease of 
the plague. 5. The late great mortality. 6. The unseason- 
able cold and rainy weather, :/. The praevayling, of the 
enimy in Germany, the detention of the Palatinate. 8. To 
pray for the good success of our navy. 9. The consider- 
ation of the poverty in our nation. 10. To pray for the con- 
tinuance of those whom we hope to become our benefactors 
toleur Colledge: Mr. smyth,Sm F.C). LE Also, to: prosper 
the busines for the augmenting of the Lady Margaretts 
Lectur. 12. Also for praeparation in this contagious tyme. 
13. To blesse me in my sute in the Court of Wards for the 
wardship of my wyves child. 14. To remember my poor 
frendes in the Bishopprick. 15. To remember my brother 
Henry. 16. To blesse me with health and free me from the 
melancholy illness now, by buysines comming so fast and 
the tyme so short. 


March 1, 1629/30. [fol. 37.] That day Mr. Vice-Chanccel- 
lor, Dr. Butts, came to the, and brought the Testimonyall 
for Dr. Beal, ® and desired me to peruse it and see wher | 
thought it lyable to exception. I then would gladly have 
declyned it, alledging it was now very unfitt to exhibit it 
after agitation of matters above. I put owt somewhat, and 
altered yt about the present estate of Pembroke Hall. 


67. Henrietta Maria. 

68. The first reference is, of course, to Shakespeare’s patron, Henry Wriothesley, 
who, with his son, died of the yellow fever while aiding the Dutch in 1624. Lord 
Belfast is better known as Arthur Chichester, the Irish statesman. Henry de Vere, 
eighteenth earl of Oxford, was the opponent of Buckingham. The last three named 
died in 1625. 

69. Jerome Beale, Master of Pembroke, 1619-30 (Venn, I, 166). 
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Remember that after noone, but especyally that night, 
even all that night and the morning after, how grevously 
thow was disquieted with subscribing to it: especyall for 
that I might seeme inconstant, and that I had written to 
Sir wy. hk. touchiias [r.|, Bleal) ‘his impetuousnes and 
violence. Alass, I see herein my great weaknes and incon- 
stancy, and what great perplexity I was in, cheifly for that 
my Lords of Holf[land], and Warw[ick]”, and Sir N. R. 
might think me dishonest in giving a testimonyall to him 
who had bene convicted of so many things. Which is rea- 
son I should have perused before I subscribed. Do not de- 
sert me, my God, Lord, in this perplexity and conflict, which 
hath ayded me inso many. Educ me Domine e necessitatibus 
meis."” Sweet Lord, lett me not be convicted of dishonesty. 


The Three poynts in the testimonf[ial] touching Dr. 
Beal I suppose have ther truth in them. And that notwith- 
standing is true which I signifyed to Sir N. R. 


Mar. 2, 1629/30. Laus Deo Triuno.” I was eased the 
next day of my great Fear, for Mr. Saunderson praevented 
all, by his comming and conferring with the Vice-Chancellor 
and some other heads. Itt was so ordered that our petition 
was not to be delivered. Jierum Allelmah.™ The clause of 
his singular integrity, in which it is sayd he is eminent and 
exemplary, I did unadvisedly subscribe unto. For though I 
think he be free from bribery and corruption in praeferring 
of schollers and fellowes, yett to give testimony of singular 
integrity and eminent, must be of it a heroicall degree, as 
which hath bene much assalted with bribes, and would 
never give way. This I cannot testify. Lord, grant I may 
never hereafter yeld to give my hand and subscribe to that 
of which | have not good assurance. 


70. Probably Nathaniel Rich, the great colonizer (see DNB). 

71. Henry and Robert Rich. Like their relative, Nathaniel, they had both been 
at Emmanuel, and, like the other gentry of their time, apparently kept a finger in 
academic politics (See DNB). 

72. Save me Lord from my embarrassments. 

73. Praise to the triune God. 

74. Again Halleluiah. 


oe 


i 
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HISTORICAL NOTES FROM DR. WARD'S MS. 
“ADVERSARIA”™ 


Dec. 1595. [fol. 189b.] Remember how Dr. Whitakers 
dyed, Dec. 4, 1595. His last words were these: I hope short- 
ly to see God face to face, and again, Christ is to me, in life 
and death, advantage. Mr. Moody, Mr. Dickenson, Mr, 
Grenham, 3 great Lights in this shire, all taken away.... 


Remember what a sorrowful day the Buryal of Dr. 
Whitaker was—how Dr. Goad’* and Mr. Bois both praised 
him for his great humility, joined with so great gifts. Also 
how he had promised Mr. Chaderton, and thereupon gave 
him his hand, that he would stand to God’s cause against 
the Lutherans* when he went to London. Remember how 
God took him away in a good time, when as within short 
time he should have been Provost of Eaton and might have 
been overcome with the world. 

1597. [fol. 189a] Think of strang working of God in 
bringing in Mr. Cary,* how Mr. B[olton] his practise was 
detected and overthwarted. Think how corrupt the Arch- 
Bishop is, who will meddle in every matter, as in Cary his 
election, in the election of Playfer.° Think how deceitfully 
Giggons dealt with Mr. Rainbow,° and how at the same time 
he made a barren Sermon on the Queen’s day, speaking 
against Mr. Smith. Also how Dr. Some‘ would not go with 
Cary, and how that Dr. Goad was drawn thereunto. Think 
how all things go backward in the University and in our 
College. What stir Mr. Clark kept in the Hall in Christmas 
tide, how Greaves and Day accompanyed him, how Carew 
railed on Mr. Smith.... 

Remember the great iniury offered to our Master by 
the iniust dealing of the vicechancellor and Dr. Goad, also 

1. From the Baker MSS (Harleian 7038. See pp. ix, xi-xii). 

2. Master of King’s (see DNB). 

3. Probably a reference to the anti-Calvinistic movement of 1595 connected 
with the name of Peter Baro (see DNB). 

4. Valentine Carew or Cary, fellow, 1597, elected Master, 1609. Later Bishop 
of Exeter (see DNB). 

5. Thomas Playfer was elected Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity in 1596. 

6. Thomas Rainbow, an Edinburgh man, elected fellow by the Puritan faction 


in 1596, when Chayter’s election was declared void. 
7. Robert Soame or Some, Master of Peterhouse (See DNB). 
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the proud words of Mr. B[olton], how they were over- 
thrown. Jacta est alea.” Shall not Mr. Snowden also be 
overthrown? I have brought in Carew in spight of all their 
[teeks?]. Also I have cut Rainbow in the mouth—All? 
things now go backward, — being chosen Lecturer, Dr. 
Whitaker being taken away, — being chosen into our col- 
lege, also Lutheranism begins to be maintained... . 


1598. [fol. 188b.] Think how now two good ministers, 
lights of the Church, are taken away, a little after Michael- 
mas, 1598, and Mr. Rogers” cited to appear before the High 
Commission. 


Jan. 30, 1598/9. Think how all things tend to declina- 
tion from Religion, and that there begineth a general de- 
fection in England. How popery dayly is spread abroad, 
example of William’s Sermon, Day” his Problem, Over- 
all’s* not subscribing... . 


Nov. 3, 1590. Think howsoever men make outward 
profession of Religion, yet, if they walk inordinatly in their 
calling, they will some time or other bewray their inward 
corruption of their hart, example Mr. B[olton]. Remember 
Mr. B[olton] his double dealing, in pretending to Sir Glover 
how he doubted with whome he should give his voice, and 
yet had promised it to Mr. Greaves 2 or 3 days before. O 
Lord, grant these two last elections be not the harm of the 
college. This [+ writ Anno I5952'.,.\; Theseirelections; asa 
feared, how they have proved it is seen by the event, both 
of the two elected and their chief elector, Mr. Bol[ton], * 
being rid of the college for no good practises. 


Nov. 5, 1599. The like the Archbishop now hath per- 
formed in the choosing of this new — to be vicechancellor 
against the will of many in the University. Lord, turn all 
their plots and devices to thine own glory and the good of 
thy church, etc. 


1597. [fol. 189b.] General benefits to the: 1. That thou 


8. The die is cast. 

9. It is possible that this fragment belongs with the comments on the death 
of Whitaker, above. 

10. Possibly the Rogers of the earlier diary. 

11. Martin Day, fellow, 1595-99. Later chaplain to the king, and friend of 
Bishop Joseph Hall. 

12. John Overall, Regius Professor of Divinity, and later Bishop of Lichfield 


JE 
13. The fellowships of Bolton, Day, and Snoden were terminated in 1599. 
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shouldest be born in so great light of the Gospell and not in 
times of Popery, 2. in the midst of the Church, a benefit 
denyed to the greatest part of the world, and in the happy 
reign of so Gracious a Prince. 


Paracular, Deweuts:.1, Liat J aniong: the rest ot my 
Brethren should be selected—though most unfit—to the 
university. 2. That in Mr. P[erkins] his time I should be 
here. 3. In maintaining me here I know not how, stirring 
up Friends to bestow gifts, as, at my last coming, Mr. Smith 
for my Commons, when as else I could not have stayed a 
quarter of a year. Mr. Mountagu in giving me a French 
crown, Mr. Pepysmuworangells, veto: s: 


Jan. 1597/8." [fol. 189b.] Jan. 14. Mr. Pott came and 
first signifyd to me of the election, and this came into my 
minde at the first mentioning thereof: In the name of Jesus 
my Savior. 16 day, came Mr. [Titler?] and Mr. Bainbridge. 
17 and 18, I fasted and prayed God to prosper my business. 
On the 20th spake Mr. Bolton to Mr. Downe”, and the same 
day at night came Mr. Titler and Mr. Downe to speak with 
me. The 20th Mr. Cholmly came to Mr. Mountagus cham- 
ber, and save mereomiort,..and 1 answered ‘that 1f.God 
thought it good for me I desire to come in. If not that he 
would not bring mein. The 22nd, I thank God, I did reason- 
anle well in, Flomenand. jonas...’ the 23d 1 was, greatly 
daunted with one word, 25 of Job. O, that day was a sorrow- 
ful and grievous day to me. The 24th God did raise me up 
again—did so work with Mr. Cudworth that, though the 
Sunday before he seemed altogether to be unwilling to do 
for me to Mr. Ahston, yet he met me in the morning before 
my 3 posing [sic] and promised to do for me what he could. 
This was a special providence of God, and did comfort me 
and embolden me much. 26 day. God gave me grace still 
to call on him and trust in him, and, after I had often called 
on him and lifted my soul to him in Mr. Pott his chamber, 
came Mr. Crooke, after 3 a clock, and brought me word of 
my election. I thank my God therefore. I thank God, after 


14, There was an Apollo Pepys, who matriculated as a pensioner from St. 
John’s ca, 1594, but Venn does not give any as being of M. A. standing at this time. 

15. Baker reads 1595, but. from the entries in the main diary, which breaks off 
at this point, we know that the election took place in January, 1597/8. 

16. This, and several other names which follow, are those of fellows of Em- 
manuel. 

17. A reference to the subject matter of the examination for the fellowship 
(Edwards, Sidney Sussex College, p. 34). 
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my election and admission I could have been contented to 
have given over my place but that I had some assurance of 
my calling. Yea, I told Mr. Pott, that if the company 
thought me insufficient, by reason of my speech, I could be 
content to give over presently. 


Assurances of my calling to the ministry: 1. Mr. Perkins, 
after I had distinctly read a full period, told me that my 
speech would serve me, though he knew D[r.] Hunton, upon 
less occasion, diverted his Studies to Physic. 2. God, from 
time to time, both inclined me to study Divinity, and I have 
been exhorted thereto by Mr. Burne and Mr. Rudd; also, 
though not so thorowly, by Mr. Newhouse and Mr. Moun- 
tagu. 3. God never offered to me means, nor ever had |] 
any inclination, to study Physic. I was, indeed, exhorted 
thereto by, Mr. Bainbrig and Mr. Chaitor, at) Butterby,” 
but I fear with sinister respects. 4. God offered me means 
to remain at Cambridge, partly by Mr. Bolton, partly by 
Mr. Mountagu, and Smith. 5. Our Master reported to Mr. 
Chaderton that my impediment in speech was not much 
perceived in Commonplacing. 6. I never sought to come 
into Emanuel College by unlawfull means, but it was rather 
their seeking then mine. 7. They seemed not to think me 
insufficient by reason of my speech. 8. I ever at my election, 
or rather before, having a place offered me to read math- 
ematics, began to bethink me what profession I should 
follow and in prayer often to commend me to God, desiring 
him to shew me the way that I should walk in, and to give 
me some evidence of my calling, and consulting with Mr. 
Newhouse, he counselled me to stay still and study Divinity ; 
and also when I stood at Emanuel I often desired God 
that, if he had not selected me to the Ministry, he would 
shew it me, and still God strengthened me in all my prayers. 
So that I conclude hereupon that I hope he hath selected 
me to this calling, and God’s providence appeared also to 
me that Mr. Chaderton did not send for me before the elec- 
tion but after [the?] first days siting, for then he would 
have quite discouraged me. I pray God bless all good means 
which, in the fear of his name, I shall use to procure the 
amendment of my speech and pronuntiation. God’s prov- 
idence also was towards me, in that Mr. Bright came not 
as appointed, but after the election. 


18. A hamlet three miles southeast of Durham on the Wear. 
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I pray God make me thankfull for that he should bring 
me first into this college of any stranger, and should win 
the Fellows hearts more to me then any in the Town, and 
also that the Master should be better affected to me then 
any. And though I know not how to do for discharging 
of my commons and debts, yet the earth is the Lord’s and 
the fullness therof, and he that hath provided for me will 
still provide. It pleased God at the election to give me great 
freedome from wicked thoughts. I thank him therefore.... 

Date uncertain. {fol. 189a.] Thank God that it pleased 
him that thy Father should give such good tokens of re- 
pentance at his death. Also how it pleased God that thy 
sister should then be marryed when we were all in the 
country together. How it pleased God sufficiently to pro- 
vide for my return to Cambridge, notwithstanding my mare 
was stolen and little left in present by my Father. Also 
thank God that he preserved the in the Country when the 
plague was very near the. Also how he prospered thy 
journey and brought the safe hither, and continued the good 
will of thy Friends towards the stil at Cambridge. Take 
occasion hereby to be thankful to thy God (He sometimes 
mentions Chopwell as the place of his and his Father’s 
abode. His brother lived at Midleham).”... 

Date uncertam. Mr. Benson” first began his sickness in 
coming to the chappel one morning, where the Devil would 
needs perswade him that he was reprobate, and would drive 
him to desperation for that he had sinned against the Holy 
Ghost, rose in the night, came to Mr. Harrison, would needs 
ly with him. Asked him forgiveness, and also Mr. Muncy, 
bewraied all his faults. Called Mr. Cook altogether Devil, 
spit upon him, crying fy upon him, Devil. Also he spake 
against his overmuch delite in the Greek, as also of Mr. 
Downs, Bois, Cook, and how he neglected other more profit- 
able studies, and ever when he came to Divinity cryed, O 
Swetness! with iteration. When any talked of any other 
talk, then he spake unadvisedly, but when they spake of 
Divinity, then he spoke most Divinely. 


Oct. 21, 1602. [fol. 190b.] The day before Mr. Perkins, 
dyed Mr. Hook,” a man very well fitted for God’s church, a 


19. This is Baker’s summary of material in the lost ‘‘ Adversaria’’ MS. 

20. This instance of religious melancholia occurred at St. John’s College. The 
names given are those of fellows of that institution. 

21. John Hooke, fellow of St. John’s; will proved in 1602. 
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great loss, but greater in that it was joyned with the loss 
of Mr. Perkins. 


Oct. 22, 1602. Consider the great blow given unto the 
gospell of Christ by the death of Mr. Perkins, who by his 
doctrine and life did much good to the youth of the univer- 
sity, of whome he was had in great reverence, and who like- 
wise did exceeding much good by his advice and direction 
to many Ministers in the Country, who did resort unto him 
from everywhere. His Life was most unblameable and up- 
right, he was very sparing in censuring any man, very wise 
and discreet in his carriage, very humble and meek. In his 
sickness, being in great extremity by reason of the stone, 
he was most quiet and patient, and when it was motioned 
unto him as he was puting out his hand, what he wanted, 
he answered, “Nothing but mercy.” On Wednesday, the 2nd of 
October, when I was with him, he willed me to pray for him. 
God knows his death is likely to be an irrecoverable loss 
and a great judgment to the university, seing there is none 
to supply his place.... 


1604/5.” [fol. 189b.] Remember on Wednesday, Jan- 
uary 18th, was the day when the surplice was first urged by 
the ArchBishop to be brought into Emanuel College. God 
grant that other worse things do not follow the so strict 
urging of this indifferent ceremony. Alass, we little expect- 
ed that King James would have been the first permitter of 
it to be brought into our college, to make us a derision to 
so many that bear us no good will. 


Aug. 12, 1604. Observe two plots layed to bring our 
College to the wearing of the Surplice: 1. Dr. Googe hath 
prescribed it to be worn in Magdalene College. 2d. Dr. 
Mountagu hath also appointed it to be worn in Sidney Col- 
lege. Now what remaineth but that we—unless we will be 
singular—should take it up. There is no way of escape, for 
anything I can possibly discern. Our trust is in the name 
of the Lord. He is our only refuge, for from earth we can 
expect none. Beside the Proclamation is sayd to take hold 
upon us. What hope remaineth? God give us of his grace 
and teach us to cast ourselves wholy upon him... 


Nov. 8, 1609. [fol. 188b]. Woe is me for Christ’s Col- 


22. This was the period, following the Hampton Court Conference, when an 
attempt was made to tighten up ecclesiastical discipline. 
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lege. Now is one” imposed upon who will be the utter 
ruin and destruction of that College. O Lord, thou hast 
some iudgments in store for this Land, of which this is no 
doubt a forerunner. Lord, my God, take some pity and 
compassion upon that poor college. In the multitude of 
thy mercies do not utterly forsake it—-Remember what 
labouring was to annull the Election of Mr. Pemberton” 
and in pretence to bring in D[r.] Dunham,” but nothing 
less intended by the A[rch] B[ishop]. O Lord, have mercy, 
MSEC TET CY Ne os 


1614. [fol. 191b]. Reasons why I should keep Yatton” 
if Archd[eaconry]| of Bath should fall. First, It is my stay 
Gi vlasurenance: . 2Zoiticost, me. 50) kbiira]y)..3.) hat.) Arch 
D[eaconry] is the least dignity. 4. The King will have all 
for first Fruits. 


My Lord” may have good pretence for making me 
Resfidentiary]. First, I was his first Chaplain. 2. I have 
small means. 3. Iam Doctor and Master of a College. 4. 


I was a Translator. Mr. Yong may have one of the other 
Pe eTIC St)" |. 


Apr. 3, 1614. [fol. 190b|] Thank God for giving the so 
patiently to bear the giving away of the Archd[eaconary] of 
Bath to another and for the [szc| calmness, notwithstanding 
my Lord’s disposing of this to another. Resolve that both 
the missing of the Archdeac[onry], and also my Lord’s un- 
willingness to my exchange with Dr. Fludd, are from God’s 
special providence. Despair not, but trust in God for relief 
of thy wants in his good time... 


1616/7. [fol. 191la.] Reasons More for G[arbut]:* 1. 
Your L]iordship|* gave me in charge to choose the most 
eminent scholers, which since I have religiously observed, 
and must presume not to fare worse for that. 2. The argu- 
ment of eminency of learning in all men’s hearing will an- 


23. Valentine Carew was elected Master in this year (see p. 125 n.). 

24. William Pemberton, fellow, 1602-1612. 

25. Possibly George Downame or Downham (see p. 106). He was D.D. in 1601. 

26. Probably Yatton in Somerset. 

27. James Montagu, Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells, Ward’s patron. 

28. Richard Garbut, M. A., 1613. It is interesting to note that this candidate, 
though disappointed on this occasion, obtained a fellowship at a later date. Later 
lecturer at Leeds, 1624-31 (see Introd., p. 42). 

29. Unidentifiable. 
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swere for your Lordship’s fact in determining with me. 
Detur Dignissimo. * 3. Your Lordship brought me to this 
trouble by making me to condescend to Franklin’s 
oaths (4. smith: will continually, (gnude i that cae 
should be Junior to 3 Bachelors now Fellows, the 
rather at me, for that before their admission he came to me 
to forbear admission till his place were chosen, and it will 
breed emulation amongst them. 5. I shall always have him 
ad oppositum because he cometh in without me. 6. I shall 
be thought to be a Patron of a most iniust cause. 7. I was 
convinced, when as I had purposed to do for the other only 
by G[arbut’s] eminency. 8. If in this cause I be overthrown, 
the world will think I undertake bad causes, the rather for 
that it is thought by the university that your Lordship 
should rather favour me than otherwise. 9. They cannot 
fear any faction on my part, as I may fear in them. 10. I 
will never trouble your Lordship hereafter in this kinde. 
11. This will encourage all good Scholers and discourage 
all Dunces for hoping for preferment with us. 


In their Petition they dare not say that S[mith] is 
rather more sufficient or equall in sufficiency to G[arbut]. 
Wheras their main argument is taken from their number 
of 7 of 9, a Falsity. First, they are but 6 to 3. 2-ly. All but 
Mr. Yong” had one ground which prejudged their Suffrage 
upon oath for giving with Garbut, that only a Master of 
Arts was eligible by Sir John Hart’s”® will. 3. Mr. Flud and 
Mr. Kay did not hear the examination. 4. Mr. Flud is now 
none, for he is marryed. 5. Mr. Kay is not juratus, heard not 
the posing, and told me flatly he would follow the greater 
part. 6. They were but 5 that petitioned to your Lordship 
and we are 3, whereof the Master is one, and one more with 
him would cast it in an ordinary election. 7. One of these 
5 not Sworn nor heard the examination. 


Reasons which may sway my Lord: 1. Our Suffrages 
are immediately grounded upon Statutes, which are the Rule 
of our Oath, theirs upon foreign considerations out of 
Statutes, not one but the 2d grounded on Statutes. 2. 


30. Let it be gwen to the most worthy. 

31. Probably William Smith of Yorkshire, though Venn gives him as an M. A. 
in 1609, contrary to the inference to be derived from the date of this passage. 

32. John Young, fellow of Sidney in 1616; Prebend and Chancellor of Wells 
under Montagu in 1611; probably the one mentioned in connection with the arch- 
deaconry of Bath. » 

33. A benefactor of Sidney (see Edwards, pp. 52-53). 
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Eminency of learning in all men’s hearing will answere for 
my Lord’s determining the fact, he being the most eminent 
Bach[elor] which ever stood in College. 3. S[mith] may 
have the allowance this 2 year and a quarter. 

Probabilities of Faction: 1. Their usage of me at our 
Summer election in many particulars, their speeches, and 
informing Mascal that he was not Fellow. 2. Mr. P. his 
leaving of me and cleaving to them, to whome he had been 
the greatest opposite, and that to get O. to be Fellow. 3. 
M. his carriage at this election and after. 4. Their com- 
plaints in the town of my injustice, and that I would rule as 
D[r.] Bran[thwaite]®* did. 5. K. his privat Speech touch- 
ing Mr. Hall’s living, that things were never so unjustly 
carryed, that I inveigled him for Dagget, his excepting 
against Sir Mascal, his challenging me for Sir Hopps. 6. 
W. excepting against Sir M[ascal] as not being Fellow. 
7. The animating of D. and thrusting him up my Stairs, and 
threatening if I denyed him they would have me in the 
Regent House, and the intendment of the like for Howlet. 
8. Their Triumph for that your Lordship did concur with 
them in the objection about going to Taverns, put me down 
about the writing of Latin, approve of their disclaiming of 
faction and petitioning to me, did use fair speeches least I 
should have discovered former dealings, observe my stub- 
borness in not yeilding that my Lord could elect, but only 
might nominate. 9. If they prevail in this it will hinder all 
their studies, as this has done already, for they devise all 
means to vex me, and still they will meditate faction, and 
this will not be the end but the begining of faction, for they 
will now be alway 5 or 6 strong against me. 10. The not 
yeilding in the least matter, as appearth in W., who would 
not subscribe to our compromission till he might see our 
reasons. 11. They take umbrage of every small matter.... 


Jan. 26, 1616/7." [fol. 190b.] Being Saturday. Re- 
member the great agony and distress of thy minde for yeild- 
ing to accept of Mr. Smith, and how heavy, lumpish, and 
pensive thou was, ever since Tuesday at one of the clock, 
when thou didst consent, upon his weeping and grief which 
he then uttered, and that thou didst it only out of compas- 

34. William Branthwaite, Master of Caius, 1607/8-1618/9; one of the Trans- 
Gee DNB). 


. Baker reads 1610, but the names mentioned in the passage fix the date as 
more than five years later. January 26 was a Saturday in 1616/7, 
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sion, presently to comfort him who was in such anguish and 
distress. Consider thy great impotency and imbecillity, 
that must presently yeild, and could not say that thou would 
induce thy self and think of it, or differ a little to answere it. 
O, what a grief was it to thy conscience to yeild against thy 
speciall persuasion thou hadst of G[arbut] his eminency, 
and to show thy Infidelity and Instability, notwithstanding 
thou was resolved not to choose. Good Lord, deliver me 
out of this anguish, and I will never be sollicited to go 
against my special persuasion, while I breath. Rid me out 
of this distress, and I will be more carefull to see my Scholers, 
bring me better account of Sermons than before they have 
done, and will be diligent in reading Scriptures, which, alass, 
I have too much neglected a long time. I know not what 
to do, but mine eyes are toward the. 


July 1, 1632. [fol. 190b.] Remember how thou was dis- 
quieted in minde, for presenting this day before 2 Bachelors 
of Divinity, of whose insufficiency thou after heard, and 
should have enquired of before thou hadst presented. Con- 
fess to God thy rash and Scandalous Act. Remember also 
how thou was disquieted for subscribing 2 year before to 
Dr. Beal his exorbitant Testimoniall.* Take heed of grat- 
ino) Wonscrence,;:', |; 


ca. 1633/4. [fol. 187b.] Petition to the King’s most ex- 
cellent maj[esty]: The Humble Petition of Samuell Ward, 
D. D., your Majlesty’s] Chaplain, showeth unto your maj- 
[esty.] That whereas your said orator hath been, thes 16 
years, one of the Canons Residentiary of the Cathedral 
Church of Wells in Somersetshire, and being also Master 
of Sidney College in Cambridge, and the senior Doctor and 
Head in the same University, and also the Lady Margaret’s 
Professor or Reader of Divinity there, and because in respect 
of these places he hath many employments in the Said Uni- 
versity, and also the City of Wells is distant from Cambridge 
some six score miles, and your orator is grown in years, 
being above 60 years of Age: may it please your Highness 
to dispence with him as touching his personall Residence 
of 3 months per annum at Wells, and that henceforth he 
may enjoy all commodities, Dividends, and Quotidians” 
any way belonging to his Resid[entiary] place, in as full and 


36. See the entry in the diary for March, 1629/30. 
37. The daily returns. 
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ample manner as if he were present, and your Orator shall 
pray... : 


ca. 1640. My honorable good Lord,” be pleased to cast 
your favorable thoughts upon this, my humble and_neces- 
sary account of myself in this business of contribution: 1. 
My Estate hath always been far from any considerable 
ereatness, and the greatest part of it spent in maintaining 
my poor kindred and in buying Books necessary for my 
profession. 2. I have done some service in education of 
Scholers, in governing of my College. 1 have been one of 
the public readers of Divinity in the university this 22 years. 
I was also employed by King James in translating of the 
Bible, and after, sent by him to the Synod or Dorts| 3. As\a 
member of the University I am exempted by our Charters, 
confirmed by Act of Parliament, from all Contributions to 
war. 4. Besides the Bond of Common Allegiance, I am his 
Majesties Sworn Servant. 5. I had my Chief means from 
King James. 6. The greatest Revenue dependeth on my 
Lecture, which I performed 17 or 18 years for the stipend 
of 20 lib[ra] per annum. As for the accession made by King 
James, I have enjoyed it but 3 or 4 years, in which time it 
hath proved chargeable unto me, and may be taken from 
me by the choice of the university every two year. 7. tam 
endebted upon necessary occasions above 200 lib[ra}. 8. 
Mine age and my infirmities growing upon me require some 
provision for my Subsistance and Maintenance when 1 
must be enforced to withdraw myself from public service. 
9. My life, and all that know me, can testify for me, that I 
have studyed peace and have withstood any disturbance in 
the church, to my most ability. 


38. Archbishop Laud is probably the person addressed. 
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Abbot, George, Bishop of 
friendly to Puritans, 32. 

Activity, less important than meditation, 
4, 15. 

Adulterous thoughts, 6. 

Andrewes, Lancelot, abandons Puritan- 
ism, 36, 

Anger, condemned by Puritans, 6. 

Alengon match, Rogers worried about, 
28, 81. 

Allenson, John, friend of Ward, 111. 

Apocrypha, Ward a translator, 40. 

Armada, the Spanish, 28, 63, 79-81. 

Arminianism, in diaries, 15; Ward at- 
tacks, 45. 

Armor, Rogers and assessment for, 30, 78. 

Asceticism, worldly, in Puritanism, 11- 
12, 14. 

Ashton,  udoe. 

Assistance, duty to render spiritual, 4. 

Assurance of election, 11-13; problem 
to few, 14-15. 

Atheist, Rogers’ contact with, 54. 

Austerity, Knewstubs and Rogers on, 34. 

Authorship of Rogers diary, viii-ix. 

Axton (Axden), William, his death, 87. 

Aylmer, John, Bishop of London, 29. 


London, 


Baine, see Baynes.” 

Bainbridg, Cuthbert, fellow of Christ’s, 
113, 114, 119; aids Ward on fellow- 
ship, 127; exhorts Ward to study 
medicine, 128. 

Baker, Thomas, historian, ix. 

Bancroft, Richard, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Rogers’ dealings with, 31; in 
Cambridge politics, 130-1. 

Baptismatis infantilis, Ward’s book, 45. 

Barbara, Rogers’ first wife, 22; cove- 
nants with, 25; Rogers’ 
about her, 25. 

Barnston, Rogers visits, 73. 

Barringtons, the, neighbors of Rogers, 
21; patrons of Rogers’ son, 23. 


concern 
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Baxter, Richard, works quoted, 13. 

Baynes, Paul, at Rogers’ school, 27; at 
Christ’s College, 20, 115. 

Beale, Jerome, Master of Pembroke, his 
testimonial, 122, 134. 

Bedell, William, later Bishop of Kil- 
more and Ardagh, friend of Ward, 
41n., 46. 

Belfast, Baron, see Chichester, Arthur. 

Benson, George, fellow of St. John’s, his 
insanity, 129. 

Bible reading, a means of grace, 8. 

Birchmore (Birchmeir), Ward’s wife, 47. 

Bishop Middleham, Durham, Ward’s 
birthplace, 38, 129. 

Bitterness in classis meetings, 61. 

Black, W. H., his work on the Rogers’ 
diary, Vii-viii. 

Boarders, Rogers’, 25, 74. 

Bois, see Boyse. 

Bolton, William, fellow of Christ’s, 110, 
113, 125; aids Ward, 119, 127, 128; 
loses fellowship, 126. 

Book of Meditations, Rogers’, 77n. 

Bourne (Burne), William, fellow of 
Christ’s, 105, 111; exhorts Ward to 
study divinity, 128. 

Bowling, 110. 

Boyse, John, fellow of St. John’s, 125, 
129. 

Branthwaite, William, Master of Caius, 
133. 

Bri., Rogers’ thoughts on meeting, 85n. 

Bridewell, Rogers visits, 77. 

Briggs, Henry, later Savilian Professor, 
107, 112. 

Bright, William, fellow of Emmanuel, 
128, 

Brownists, Rogers’ opposition to, 76. 
Brownrigg, Ralph, Bishop of Exeter, 
friendly with Ward, ix, 45n., 47. 
Buck, Thomas, secures church lands from 

Ward, 44. 
Bumpstead, Rogers visits, 82. 
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Burne, see Bourne. 

Burwell, Cambridge shopkeeper, 107. 
Butler, William, physician, 114. 
Butts, Henry, Vice-Chancellor, 123. 
Butterby, Ward visits, 128. 


Calling, pastoral, not required, 26. 

Calling (vocation), little importance of, 
in diaries, 15; Ward’s, 40. 

Calvin, John, not worried about election, 
14. 

Cambridge, a center of Puritanism, 20; 
Rogers visits, 28, 59, 81, 97. 

Carew (Cary), Valentine, fellow of 
Christ’s, 125, 126; master, 131. 

Carleton, George, Ward licenses his book, 
45. 

Cary, see Carew. 

Castel (Castle), Robert, Rogers visits, 90. 

Catholics, see Roman Catholics. 

Cawton, Thomas, descendant of Rogers, 
23. 

Celibacy, Puritan respect for, 21-22. 

Ceremonies, religious, at Cambridge, 56. 

Certaine Sermons, Rogers’ book, 32. 

Chaderton (Chatterton), Laurence, fel- 
low of Christ’s and later Master of 
Emmanuel, ix, 114, 125, 128; Ward’s 
praise of, 4; at Christ’s, 21; his 
sermon, 103, 

Chaiter, see Chaytor. 

Chalmly, see Cholmley. 

Characteristics, desirable Puritan, 4. 

Charity, lack of, condemned, 6. 

Charles I, efforts to reform Church, 43. 

Chatterton, see Chaderton. 

Chaytor (Chaiter, Chater), Ralph, can- 
didate for fellowship, 110; exhorts 
Ward to study medicine, 128. 

Cheese, overindulgence in, 109, 111, 114. 

Chelmsford, birthplace of Rogers, 17. 


Chester, J. L., his work on Rogers, 17. 

Chesterton, Ward visits, 109. 

Chichester, Arthur, Baron Belfast, his 
death, 122. 

Cholmley (Chalmly), ——, death of, 87. 


Cholmley (Cholmly) Hugh, fellow of 
Emmanuel, 127. 


Chopwell, Ward’s home, 129. 


INDEX 


Christian, Bunyan’s, type of the Pur- 
itan, 11, 14. 

Christ’s College, 
center, 1, 20. 

Cithern, 111. 

Clark, Richard, fellow of Christ’s, 108; 
punishes Ward, 112; in college pol- 
itics, 125. 

Classis movement, 28. 

Coggeshall, cloth center, 21. 

Coke, Sir Edward, Rogers dedicates book 
to, 33. 

Coldness, alleged Puritan, 12-13. 

Commentary on Judges, Rogers’ book, 33. 

Conferences, a means of grace, 4, 8, 14. 

Compromise, necessity of, 2. 

Contribution, Ward’s petition against, 
135. 

Conviction of sin in Puritanism, 12. 

Cook, John, fellow of St. John’s, 129. 

Cooper, John, complains of Ward’s plur- 
alism, 42. 

Cosyn, see Cozens. 

Courts, ecclesiastical, Rogers’ troubles 
with, 29; weaknesses of, 29-30. 

Cousens, see Cozens. 

Covenant breaking condemned, 6. 

Covenant making, a means of grace, 8. 

Coventry, Puritan troubles in, 32. 

Cozens (Cosyn, Cousens), William, teach- 
er in Rogers’ school, 27n., 77n. 

Crocodile, Ward’s interest in, 115. 

Cromwell, Oliver, his men arrest Ward, 


Cambridge, Puritan 


48, 

Crooke, Samuel, fellow of Emmanuel, 
127. 

Cudworth, Richard, fellow of Emmanuel, 
127. 


Culverwel, Ezekiel, friend of Rogers, 53; 
Rogers’ praise of him, 4; endorses 
Rogers’ book, 32; Rogers studies 
with, 58; confers with, 59, 61, 63. 

Cuthbert, George, student at Christ’s, 
115. 


Dagget, Francis, fellow of Sidney, 133. 
Damzens (damsens, damzels), overin- 
indulgence in, 114, 


Daneus, Ward studies his work, 114. 
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Davenant, John, Bishop of Salisbury, 
friendly with Ward, 47. 

Day, Martin, fellow of Christ’s, 125, 126. 

Dedham, the home of John Rogers, 19. 

Denny, Edward, Baron Waltham, Kogers 
dedicates book to, 32. ° 

Dering, Puritan leader at Cambridge, 
20; his death, 87. 

de Vere, Henry, Earl of Oxford, his 
death, 122. 

Diaries, representative character of, 1-2; 
keeping them a means of grace, 8; 
exchange of them, vii, 2. 

Dickenson, Mr., Cambridge Puritan, 107; 
his death, 125. 

Documents, description and history - of, 
Vii-ix. 

Dod (Dodd) John, Puritan ideal, 35. 

Dort, Synod of, Ward a delegate io, 
44, 135. 

Downe, John, fellow of Emmanuel, 127. 

Downham (Downame, Dunham), George, 
fellow of Christ’s, 106, 131. 

Downs, Andrew, fellow of St. John’s, 
129. 

Dillingham, Francis, fellow of Christ’s, 
112, 

Dry Drayton, Rogers visits, 59. 

Duckfield, Rogers’ brother-in-law, 19. 

Dunham, see Downham. 

Durham, birthplace of Ward, 38. 

Duty, Puritan concept of, 3-4. 


Ecclesiastical Courts, see Courts. 

Editorial practice, x-xi. 

Egerton, Stephen, London minister, si- 
lenced, 31; endorses Rogers’ books, 
32-33, praises Rogers, 34. 

Election, see Assurance. 

Elizabeth, her proposed marriage, 28, 81. 

Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 5, 128; 
Ward a candidate for fellowship in, 
ON ELD L14S Ee 
for, 130. 

Emotion in Puritanism, 9. 

Episcopius, his opinion of Ward, 47. 


surplice urged 


Estey, George, his good example, 118, 
120. 

Eyans, 
31. 


, London minister, silenced, 
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Ewbanck, from Durham, 108. 
Ex officio oath, Rogers troubled with, 
30-31. 


Family Life, Puritans accept, 3. 

Family prayers, regular time for, 7. 

Fantasies, condemned, 5. 

Farming, Rogers’ activities in, 25. 

Fasts, public, 74n.; a means of grace, 8 

Feilde, see Field. 

Fellowship, see Others. 

Fellowship (college position), Ward’s at 
Emmanuel, 40, 112, 114, 116. 


Fenner (Fennour) Dudley, his death, 
64, 87. 

Field (Fielde, Fild) John, his death, 
76n., 87. 


Financial gain, desire for, condemned, 5. 

Firmin, Giles, Relative of Rogers, 24-25; 
writes against Daniel’s attitude, 24; 
praises Rogers, 54. 

Flattery, condemned, 6. 

Fludd, Dr., 131. 

Fludd, James, fellow of Sidney, 132. 

Food, overindulgence in, 5, 109, 110, 111, 
118, 114, 

France, Religious wars in, 28. 

Free will, evidences of belief in, 15. 

Fuller, Thomas, pupil of Ward, 38. 

Future life, little in Puritan thoughts, 
gT 


Garbut, Richard, his standing for Sid- 
ney fellowship, 131-4; complains of 
Ward’s pluralism, 42. 

Geometry, Ward’s pride in, 111. 

Germany, war in, 122. 

Gibson, Edward, a friend of Ward, 45. 

Giggons, end B45 

Glatton, Huntingdonshire, Rogers visits, 
90. 

Globe, Ward’s, 114-5. 

Glover, Thomas, student at Christ’s, 107, 
126. 

Glover, Mr., 115. 

Goad, Roger, Master of King’s, figures 
in university politics, 125. 

Goche, Barnabas, Master of Magdalene, 
enjoins surplice, 130. 


Godliness, the Puritan ideal, 3. 
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Gogmagog Hills, 104. 

Googe, see Goche. 

Gratia discriminans, Ward’s book, 45. 

Graves (Greaves), Paul, Candidate for 
fellowship, 110; fellow, 112, 125; 
loses place, 126. 

Great Bardfield, 21, 129. 

Great Munden, Herts., Ward Rector of, 
42-43, 

Greaves, see Graves. 

Greenham, Richard, Cambridge Puritan, 
a Puritan model, 35, 42; contributes 
to Spiritual Flowers, 2; his death, 
125. 

Group meetings, 26. 


Hall, , a clergyman, 133. 

Hall, Joseph, later Bishop of Exeter, 
friend of Ward, 46. 

Hamilton, James, second Marquis of, his 
death, 123. 

Harrison, Jacob, fellow of Christ’s, 120. 

Harrison, John, fellow of St. John’s, 
129. 

Hart, Sir John, benefactor of Sidney, 
132. 

Harvard, John, connection with Rogers 
family, 17. 

Hasteler (Hasselder), ———, Rogers’ son- 


in-law, 23. 
Haverhill, home of Rogers’ second wife, 
38. 


Haversham, Daniel Rogers’ home, 23. 

Harvey, Gabriel, at Cambridge with 
Rogers, 20. 

Harvey, William, Ward sends skull to, 
46. 

Heaven, little in Puritan thoughts, 9. 

Henrietta Maria, her mass, 122. 

Henry of Navarre, 89n. 

High Commission, Rogers troubles with, 
29-31, 126. 

Hildersam, Arthur, author of CLII Lec- 
tures, 33. 

Hoby, Lady Margaret, her diary, 2n. 

Hobson, of ‘‘ Hobson’s choice,’’ 110, 112. 

Hodges, William, friend of Ward, 45; 
speaks at his funeral, 49. 

Holland, Earl of, see Rich, Henry. 


Holland, James, student at Christ’s, 115. 
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Hook, John, fellow of St. John’s, 129. 
Hopton, Ralph, Baron, Royalist general, 


49, 
Hopps, Francis, student at Sidney, 133. 
Hornby, Pew 6h 
Horne, , London minister, silenced, 
31. 
House, Walter, fellow of Queen’s, 113. 
Hovel, oe bP 
Howlet, , 133. 


Huchinson, Mr., 107, 111, 115. 

Hudson, Mr., 109. 

Huntingdonshire, Rogers visits, 17, 27-28, 
90. 

Hynton, Ward visits, 110. 

Impediment, Ward’s, in speech, see 
Speech. 

Intolerance, Puritan, 33. 


Jackson, C., London minister, silenced, 
31. 

James I, employs Ward, 42, 135. 

Jansenists, their attitude toward assur- 
ance, 13. 

Jegon, John, Vice-Chancellor, 120. 

Jenkyn, William, descendant of Rogers, 
23; praises Rogers, 34. 

Jermyn, Sir Robert, aids Rogers, 31, 100. 

Jerusalem Chamber, meetings in, Ward 
present at, 48. 

Joie de vivre, Puritan, 9. 

Jortin, John, descendant of Rogers, 23. 

Journeys, Rogers’, 27. 


Kay, see Key. 

Key (Kay), Thomas, fellow of Sidney, 
132. 

King, John, Bishop of London, 32. 

Knewstubs, John, Puritan ideal, 35; 
Rogers’ praise of him, 4; on auster- 
ity, 34; visits Rogers, 95. 

Knollys, William, later Earl of Banbury, 
assists Rogers, 31. 


Lady Margaret Professorship, 40, 122. 

Latham, Mr., 112. 

Laud, William, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, endeavors to enforce residence, 
43; Ward petitions, 135. 

Leaper (Leper), William, his death, 54n. 
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Lectures, Puritan, 20. 

Leper see Leaper. 

‘‘Liberty to preach’’, Rogers and loss 
of, 30. 

Loneliness, alleged Puritan, 11, 13, 15. 

London, Rogers visits, 17, 28, 77, 84, 94, 
99. 

Longe, Francis, marries Rogers’ step- 
daughter, 24. 

Lucke (Luke) Edward, Ward’s pupil, 
his death, 117-8. 

Ludham, John, Vicar of Wethersfield, 20. 

Luke, see Lucke. 

Luther and assurance, 13. 

Lying, condemned, 6. 


Magdalene College, surplice in, 130. 

Makin, , Rogers’ son-in-law, 23. 

Maldon, Essex, home of Rogers’ son-in- 
law, 23. 

Manchester, Earl of, see Montagu. 

Marriage, Puritan attitude toward, 5, 
22; Rogers’ meditations on, 57, 74, 
101-2. 

Marshall, Stephen, Rogers’ successor, 21; 
Rogers’ son succeeds, 23. 

Marxism, relation to theories of Puritan- 
ism, 10. 

Mascal, Thomas, fellow of Sidney, 133. 

Matthews, Edmund, friend of Ward, 45. 

Means to Puritan spiritual life, 6. 

Mears, see Meres. 

Meditation, nature of, 4; importance of, 
15; duty of, 26. 

Merbury, Francis, endorses Rogers’ book, 

32. 

Meres (Mears), 
109. 

Merry talk, 6. 

Middle ages, Puritanism in, 1. 

Middlesex, archdeaconry of, 29. 

Midleham, see Bishop Middleham, 


Mildmay, Sir Walter, Founder of Em- 
manuel, 40. 


Milton, John, at Christ’s College, 20. 
Mirth, 6. 


Mole, Henry, Public Orator, speaks at 
Ward’s funeral, 49. 


Monasticism, Puritanism and, 3. 


, Student at Christ’s, 
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Montagu, Edward, Earl of Manchester, 
nephew of James, attends Ward’s 
funeral, 49. 

Montagu (Mountagu), James, later 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, Ward’s 
patron, 41; fellow of Christ’s, 113, 
115, 119, 127, 131; exhorts Ward to 
study divinity, 128. 

Montagu, Richard, Ward aids attack on, 
45, 

Moody, ——, Cambridge Puritan, his 
death, 125. 

Morrice, Roger, his manuscripts, vii, 34. 

Morton, John, student at Christ’s, 109, 
116; Ward angry with, 115. 

Morton, Thomas, Bishop of Durham, 
friend of Ward, 47. 

Motive, Puritan, to right life, 8-9. 

Moulsham, Rogers’ birthplace, 19. 

Mountagu, see Montagu. 

Muncy, see Munsay. 

Munsay (Muncy), Daniel, fellow of St. 
John’s, 129. 


Neal, see Neile. 

Neighbors, worldliness of, 86. 

Neile, Richard, Bishop of Lichfield, 
troubles Puritans, 32. 

Nevinson, Roger, pensioner of Christ’s, 
106, 110; aids Ward, 118-9. 

Newhouse, Thomas, Ward’s tutor, 103-4, 
107, 113-115; exhorts Ward to study 
divinity, 128. 

Newman, Laurence, of Coggeshall, Rog- 
ers’ friend, 62n., 63. 

Non-residence, Ward’s, 42-43, 134. 

Northamptonshire, Puritan troubles in, 
31-32. 

Nowell, Robert, fellow of King’s, his 
death, 106. 


Old Testament, Puritan relation to, 13- 
14, 

Opera nonnulla, Ward’s book, 45. 

Orchard, 113-4. 

Others, need of contact with, 4, 8, 14. 

Otherworldliness, Puritan, not temporal, 
9. 

Overall, John, Regius Professor, 126. 


Oxford, Earl of, see de Vere. 
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Pascal and assurance, 13. 
Pears, overindulgence in, 111. 
Pemberton, William, fellow of Christ’s, 


131. 
Pembroke Hall, 122. 
Penrith, , nephew of Ward, 38. 
Pepys, Bes Wi 


Perkins, William, fellow of Christ’s, 20, 
39, 104, 114, 119, 120, 127; his sud- 
den conversion, 14; Ward’s ideal, 
4, 42; contributes to Spiritual Flow- 
ers, 2; leaves Christ’s, 109; his 
death, 129-30. 

Perron, Cardinal, Ward’s attack upon, 44. 

Persecution, Puritan advocacy of, 33. 

Pictures, the diarists’, xii. 

Pietism, 10; relation of Puritanism to, 
12, 14. 

Piso, Nicolaus, Ward studies his work, 
104, 

Plague, Ward’s fear of, 116, 

Playfer (Playford) John, Lady Margar- 
et Professor, 125. 

Plums, overindulgence in, 113. 

Pluralism, Ward’s, 42-43. 

Potts, Jobn, relative offers Ward living, 
41, 

Potts (Pott), Thomas, fellow of Christ’s, 
110, 113, 115, 127-8. 

Politics, Rogers’ indifference to, 28. 

Posterior Analytics of Aristotle, 108. 

Prayer, duty of, 26; family, 7; private, 
i 

Preaching, means of grace, 8. 

Predestination, little effect of doctrine 
UE TAKE 

Preston, Thomas, his death, 117. 

Prices, Rogers fears rise of, 78. 

Pride, condemned, 6. 

Priorums, 112. 

Privy chureh, 98. . 

Problema of Perkins, Ward edits, 44. 


Profit seeking, condemned, 5. 

Property, private, Puritans accept prin- 
ciple of, 3. 

Proposal, Ward’s meditation on, 121. 

Psalms, sung, 8, 115. 

Punishment, corporal, 103; Ward’s, 112. 

Purgations, 108. 
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Puritanism, medieval origin of, 1, 3; 
ethical nature of, 2; compromise in, 
2; family life and private property 
accepted by, 3; constant struggle in, 
3; concept of godliness the ideal, 3; 
duty in, 3; concepts of virtues and 
vices in. 4-6; means of grace in, 
6-9; leading motive in, 8-9; emotion 
in, 9; the theory of Weber and 
Troeltsch criticized, 10-16; emotion- 
alism and Old Testament in, 13-14; 
Puritanism and Pietism, 12, 14; 
Arminianism in, 15; general charac- 
teristics of, 16; at Cambridge, 20; 
similarity to Anglicanism, 20. 


Rain, Rogers upset by, 78-79. 

Rainbow, Thomas, elected fellow of 
Christ’s, 125-6. 

Rational attitude, alleged, of Puritans, 
12. 

Ravis, Thomas, Bishop of London, trou- 
bles Rogers, 31. 

Remonstrants, Ward attacks, 44-45, 

Rich, Henry, Earl of Holland, in Cam- 
bridge politics, 123. 

Rich, Sir Nathaniel, in Cambridge pol- 
ities, 123. 

Rich, Robert, Earl of Warwick, in Cam- 
bridge politics, 123. 

Richards, J., his work on Ward text, x. 

Riches, the, neighbors of Rogers, 21. 

Rising, see Sleep. 

Robinson, Thomas, Ward’s pupil, 117. 

Roman Catholics, Ward attacks, 44; 
Elivabeth’s projected marriage to 
one, 28, 81. 

Rogers, Alfred, his work on Ward text, x. 

Rogers, Daniel, son of the diarist, 23-24; 
receives father’s papers, vii; edits 
father’s book, 33. 

Rogers, Ezekiel, son of the diarist, 22-— 
24; birth of, 76n., receives father’s 
papers, vii. 

Rogers, John, Marian martyr, 17; re- 
lationship to diarist discussed, 17. 

Rogers, John, diarist’s grandfather, 19. 

Rogers, John, diarist’s father, 19. 


Rogers, John, diarist’s brother, 19. 


INDEX 


Rogers, John, of Dedham, diarist’s neph- 
ew, 19; emotional preacher, 14; re- 
ceives diarist’s papers, vil. 

Rogers, Katherine, mother of John Har- 
vard, 17. 

Rogers, Mary, diarist’s sister, 19. 

Rogers, Mary, diarist’s daughter, 22-23; 
her birth, 95. 

Rogers, Nathaniel, diarist’s son, 22, 80n. 

Rogers, Nathaniel, New England emi- 
grant, 17; relationship to Rogers, 19. 

Rogers, Richard, the diarist, his birth at 
Chelmsford, 17; goes to Cambridge, 
19; settles at Wethersfield, 20; his 
marriages, 22-23; home life, 25; his 
health, 25; his farming operations, 
25; his household, 25; his pastoral 
duties, 26; forms ‘‘ prayer meeting’’ 
group, 26; his school, 28; his daily 
program, 28; his journeys, 28; con- 
nection with classis movement, 28; 
his ecclesiastical troubles, 29; his 
books, 2, 32; his reputation, 34-35, 
42. 

Roose, Seth, Ward’s pupil, 117. 

Rose, see Roose. 

Routine, a means of grace, 6-8. 

Reyston, Ward visits, 104. 

Rudd, John, exhorts Ward to study divin- 
ity, 128. 

Ruse, see Roose. 


Sabbath, sanctifying of, 106, 111, 116. 
Sacraments, a means of grace, 8. 
Samuel’s Encounter, Rogers’ book, 33. 
Saunderson, , active in Cambridge 
polities, 123, 

School, Rogers’ supervision of, 27, 
Scholarship, Ward’s interest in, 46. 
Sects, Puritan opposition to, 76. 
Separatists, Puritan opposition to, 76. 
Seven Treatises, Rogers’ book, 2, 32, 94n. 
Sex, Puritans not obsessed with, 5-6. 


Sharp, Isaac, Ward’s roommate, 103, 
106, 110, 113-4. 
Sidney Sussex College, Ward elected 


Master of, 40. 
Signs of the true church, 116. 


Simple Cobler, Nathaniel Ward’s book, 
24, 
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Singing Psalms, 115; a means of grace, 
8. 

Single life, Puritan respect for, 22. 

Sleep, overindulgence in, 5; early rising 
recommended, 27. 

Smith, , London minister, silenced, 
31, 

Smith, , Student of Christ’s, 108. 

Smith, John, fellow of Christ’s, 125, 
127; aid’s Ward, 119, 128. 

Smith, William, elected fellow of Sid- 
ney, 132-133. 

Smyth, Mr., prospective benefactor of 
Sidney, 122. 

Snoden (Snowden), Robert, fellow of 
Christ’s, 108, 126; punishes Ward, 
112, 

Soame, Robert, Master of Peterhouse, 
125. 

Southampton, Earl of, see Wriothesley, 
Henry. 

Spain, naval war with, 116. 

Speech, Ward’s impediment in, 39, 104, 
117, 129. 

‘‘Staiednes,’’ importance to Puritans, 3. 

Stanhope, Edward, on the High Commis- 
sion, 30; silences Rogers, 190. 


Stebbing, Rogers visits, 73. 


Stimulation of senses, means of grace, 7. 
Stockdale, Richard, fellow of Caius, his 
death, 120. 


Stourbridge fair, 28, 121. 


Struggle, Puritan life a constant, 3. 

Study, obligation to, 5; regular time for 
7; interest in 26. 

Sturbridge, see Stourbridge. 

Subscription to Prayer Book, Rogers re- 
fuses, 60, 

Suffolk, Puritan troubles in, 31. 

Sunday, see Sabbath. 

Surplice, Rogers troubled about, 30; at 
Cambridge, 130. 

Sympathy, lack of, condemned, 6, 


Tavern, Ward visits a, 115. 
Taunton, Ward Archdeacon of, 42. 
Terrington, Norfolk, Ward Rector of, 


42-43, 
Theological students, 26. 
Titler, shes 
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Tomb, Rogers’, 22. 

Travels, Rogers’, 27. 

Trinity College, sin of, 111. 

Troeltsch, Ernst, his theory of Puritan- 
ism examined, 10-16. 

Tunstal, Christopher, student at Christ’s, 
109. 


‘‘Unprofitablenes’’ condemned, 5, 

Ursinus, Ward studies his works, 113. 

Ussher, James, Archbishop of Armagh, 
friendly with Ward, 46; offers him 
living, 41. 


Vaughan, Richard, Bishop of London, at 
Dunmow, 73; friendly to Puritans, 
32. 

Velvet, wearing of, 114. 

Vices, Puritan, 4-5; major and minor 
4-5, 

Virtues, Puritan, 4. 

Vossius, friend of Ward, 46. 

Vows, means of grace, 8. 


Waite, Samuel, marries Rogers’ step- 
daughter, 24. 

Walnuts, overindulgence in, 111. 

Walford, G., ill, 82n., 

Waltham, Baron, see Denny, Edward. 

Ward, George, brother of diarist, 38. 

Ward, Henry, brother of diarist, 38, 111, 
122, 

Ward, John, diarist’s father, 38; resti- 
tution made to, 115, his death, 129. 

Ward, John, brother of diarist, 38. 

Ward, John, stepson of Rogers, 24. 

Ward, Nathaniel, stepson of Rogers, 24; 
author of Simple Cobler, 24. 

Ward, Peter, brother of diarist, 38. 

Ward, Richard, nephew of diarist, 38. 

Ward, Samuel, the diarist, his birth and 
family, 38; goes to Cambridge, 39; 
elected a fellow of Emmanuel, 40; 
a translator, 40; Master of Sidney 
Sussex, 40; Lady Margaret Profes- 
sor, 40; secures livings, 41-44; edits 
Perkins’ book, 44; his Calvinist writ 
ings, 45; his interest in scholarship, 
46-47; his marriage, 47; relation to 
Civil War, 48; his arrest and death, 
48-49, 


INDEX 


Ward, Samuel, of Haverhill and Ipswich, 
stepson of Rogers, 24; often con- 
fused with the diarist, 37-38. 

Ward, Samuel, nephew of Seth Ward, ix. 

Ward, Seth, friend of diarist, 45; his 
opinion of Ward, 47; attends Ward 
at death, 48; receives diarist’s pap- 
ers, ix. 

Ward, Susan, Rogers’ second wife, 23. 

Ward, Thomas, relative of Seth Ward, ix. 

Warwick, Earl of, see Rich, Robert. 

Waters, Henry F., his work on Rogers, 
17, 

Weber, Max, his theory of Puritanism 
examined, 10-16, 

Wells, Ward Prebend of, 42; Canon of, 
42-43; residence at, 134-5. 

Westminster Assembly, Ward nominated 
to attend, 48. 

Wethersfield, Rogers’ home, 20; descrip- 
tion, 21. 

Whitaker, William, Master of St. John’s, 
his death, 117, 125; his stand against 
Lutheranism, 125. 

Whitfield, Thomas, complains of Ward’s 
pluralism, 42, 

Whitgift, John, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, suspends Rogers, 31; in Cam- 
bridge polities, 126, 

Williams, bees 

Williams Library, vii, viii, xii. 

Winthrop, Adam, his diary, 2n. 

World, temptation of, 54; contempt of, 
65. 

Worldliness, condemned, 103, 
neighbors, 86, 

Wooten, Mr., London minister, silenced, 
31. 


Wriothesley, Henry, Earl of Southamp- 
ton, his death, 122. 

Wroth, Sir Robert, neighbor of Rogers, 
21; aids Rogers, 29. 


105; of 


Yatton, Ward secures living of, 41, 131. 
Yeomen, Rogers confers with, 68. 
Yong, see Young. 

York, Ward Canon of, 42. 


Young (Yong), John, fellow of Sidney, 
132; Prebend of Wells, 131. 
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